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ABSTRACT 



This newsletter contains articles which deal with 
current issues in education which are relevant to schools for Indian 
children and reports on Bureau of Indian Affairs activities, recent 
publications and conferences, text materials for the teaching of 
English, and bilingual reading materials. The newsletter begins with 
articles on early childhood education approaches, namely the 
Montessori and Piaget methods, and the n open classroom 1 * method used 
in the British Infant school. An information exchange section follows 
with reports of teacher training programs, language study programs, 
workshops, curriculum bulletins, projects, arid local resource 
materials for teachers. A section on specific instructional materials 
and programs is provided. The final section includes stories in 
several Indian languages and their translations. (VM) 
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FOREWORD 



i 



* As in the past, the editors of LANGUAGE IN AMERICAN INDIAN EDUCA- 

TION (ENGLISH FOR AMERICAN INDIANS until now) have again featured 
not only articles which deal with current issues in the rapidly 
w* changing education scene and which are relevant to schools for 

Indian children, but have covered a broad spectrum of BIA activi- 
ties * recent publications and conferences, text materials for the 
teaching of English, and bilingual reading materials. 

The value of such comprehensive coverage is twofold; it serves to 
keep BIA education personnel and others involved in the education 
of Indian students aware of available resources, and it informs 
the educational community in general of the multiplicity of ac- 
tivities taking place in the Bureau of Indian Affairs f education 
program. 



As evidenced by this issue, this past summer has seen workshops 
for both new and experienced Bureau teachers in many phases of 
language education. New curriculum: bulletins are available as 
well as publications from Area offices . It is important that we 
have a continuing dialogue with all those involved with education , 
and LANGUAGE IN AMERICAN INDIAN EDUCATION helps to fill this im- 
portant need . • TiJJ v 






EDITORS' NOTE 



In this first issue of the 1971-72 series,, ENGLISH FOR AMERICAN 
INDIANS appears under a new title: LANGUAGE IN AMERICAN INDIAN 

EDUCATION* This new title reflects a different and broader empha- 
sis, one we feel is imperative in view of the changing directions 
that are being taken by many of those concerned with planning 
language programs in elementary and secondary schools where the 






students and a. significant part of the community are culturally 
and linguistically distinctive* The earlier title seemed to sug- 
gest that the content of the newsletter should be confined to the 
teaching of English, and it implied as well that the teaching of 
English was being restricted to the highly specialized approach 
that has come to be known as "ESL. tf Unfortunately, in the eyes 
of many teachers and administrators, ESL has come to be identi- 
fied with a carefully structured oral language class, more often 
than not taught for a single period in the school day, in which 
such audio-lingual techniques as pattern practice are used to de- 
velop accuracy and fluency in spoken English” Obviously this kind 
of limited and specialized approach could not begin to deal with 
the challenges and complexities involved in planning language pro- 
grams in school s wlieir e Engl i sh is the language of instruction for 
all subjects throughout the school day * Nor does it take into 






account the important ways in which twp/ languages might be taught 
side by side, the one complementing and enriching the- other , as : - ^ 

in =x^orimental bilingual, programs now ;bcing introduced in 

#ls throughout the country . 
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»en. the present issue are examples of the 
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to call attention to an area that in language-teaching has been 
too long ignored: the very close relationship between language- 

learning and the total intellectual development of the child. In 
the first article, Elsa Jaffe Bartlett, a doctoral student at 
Harvard, gives a brief introduction to the work of the famous 
Italian educator. Dr, Maria Montessori . In the second, Evelyn 
Hatch and Anne Hensley of UCLA describe some of the basic ideas to 
be found in the writings of the Swiss psychologist, Jean Piaget, 

In keeping with the emphasis in the first section, the reviews in 
the Materials section are confined to language programs available 
for younger children. All of the programs reviewed, with the 
exception of DXSTAR, were designed specifically for second- 
language learners. Teachers in Kindergarten and Grade One may 
find it somewhat reassuring to note that their needs are at last 
being considered. While texts for secondary school students and 
adults have been available for some time, the conscientious ele- 
mentary teacher, convinced of the need for specialized materials 
to teach English to five and six year olds, has searched the pub- 
lishers » catalogues in vain. Of course, the number of available 
programs is still limited. But at least a promising start has 
been made, and it begins to look as if more and more attention is 
being given to the development of language courses on the elemen- 
tary level . 



William R. Slager 
Betty M. Madsen 
University of Utah 







THE MONTESSORI METHOD 



by 

Elsa Jaffa Bartlett 



Maria Montessori was born in 1870. In 1896, she became the first 

r sL ei LV- D r t0r °! " edi f lne d <=8™« from an Italian ml- 
*5^5% h w 5 s . intere sted xn the treatment of mentally retard- 

«imS hl i d a en \ an ? i n 18 " Was a PP ointed directress of a state- 
supported school for retarded children. Two years later she 
presented some of these children at the public examinations for 
primary certxfxcate and created a sensation when the children 
succeeded in passing the exam. From that time on, she considered 
herself an educator rather than a doctor. 



1 though she was acclaimed for her work with retarded children 
Montessori herself was less concerned with this triumph than with 
he serxous questions xt raised about the education of normal 

taidePchiMdr!S aCte Ta S J 1Cally u she reasoned that if mentaily re- 
re ^ C ° Uld be taught to ec l ual the achievement of nor- 

norm?? * hen soniethin S must be wrong with the way in which 

normal children were educated. 



dren 9 ??^? 6 r^ S ?? ^ dxrecf a inew; or 

ran xn the slums of Rome. The school resembled a modern Day 
Care Center in that it provided care fnr 0 f working 

L-ldren ibe-. c 




of interest , In 1 909 , the first Montessori schools were opened 
in Switzerland, By the 1920 1 s * there were Montessori schools 
throughout Europe, in England, in South America, and later in 
India. Montessori herself spent the last part of her life pro- 
moting her ideas; she wrote, lectured, and personally supervised 
teacher-training programs in all parts of the world* She died in 
England in 1952. 



The basic theory and methods which underlie Montessori* s program 
at the Children’s Houses are contained in three basic texts* The 
Montessori Method, (which describes the primary program), and 
Spontaneous Activity in Education and The Mont essori Elementary 
Material, (which describe the elementary program) * These were 
published in Italian shortly after the first Children* s Houses 
were opened. English translations were published by 1911. 



Today, some sixty years later, we in America are rediscovering 
Montessori *s method, particularly her primary curriculum. At the 
same time, we are re-evaluating her insights into the nature of 
children 9 s intellectual development. In this article, we will be 
examining the relevance of both for today’s young children, par- 
ticularly during the pres choo 1 years . y - ^ ^ ^ ^ j v ;jy- 



Montessori *s Theory of Intellectual Development 



Montessori * s ideas are often compared with Piaget * s Both share 
certain basic belief s about > the nature of : int ell ee t ual ry d eve 1 op -4^;- : ^ \ I 
ment and both came to these beliefs "through the observation; of ■ 
children in their nornial environments , the home and school , rather 
than in an experimental laboratory. Both believe development to 
be a proces s ; - of - met amorphos i s y during^whichucertain^ primitive yin— - 

• ; a-P 1 ovof* fT-wiri/liio 1 1 tr +* 1 rrVk ' 'A T»4* a-r*r» *.t-5 4-T-* •/ 



cognition. , , , : 
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objects in space. In other words, experiences are filtered 
through a set of possible actions which may be performed upon 
them. In the beginning, the sets of actions are fairly simple. 
When an infant encounters an object, one of his principle ways of 
knowing or thinking about it is to determine whether it can be 
sucked. A rattle can be readily incorporated into the class of 
"suck-able” objects, but Daddy's shoe will probably be incorpo- 
rated into another, reciprocal group, comprised of ^ob j ect s which 
are "too-big-to-be-sucked . ” .. ‘ 

As the child gets older, the range of actions becomes far more 
complex, but his reasoning is still the product of specific ex- 
periences with particular objects and direct action, centered on 
the particular elements which interest the child at any given mo- 
ment , Thus, for example , a four year old may not recognize his 
teacher if he sees Her on a weekend shopping at a local supermar- 
ket , Why not ? Because the teacher "lives” in the school ;? she 
can have no existence outside of the child's specific classroom 
experience with her. Or again, a four - year -o Id may be confused 
about the status of his pet cat . Is it a little brother? Yes, 
because it lives in the. same house , ^ if -; ; *1 - i v 



As we can see, the child ' s process of knowing is quite different 
fi’pm an adult 's, and leads to certain "ideas’? or "concept s' Vw^ 
we might find bizarre . ^ It is the genius of both Piaget and Mon- 
tes sori to have alerted us to the discrepancies between child and 

pqrb^ important i;it oi hdveidfiived^^^^^^^^ i- 

3-P '^some. 4 ^ways^'oif iji^achijig'? theimintf Piaget 

through-his anal vs i s - of- • the -Woe sq <;- nf -1 h t pi-i a i : s 

and Montes sori 



The Prepared Environment 






Montessori often called her classrooms "prepared- environments . ” 

. ,1 . Site saw? that, learning ,,is.ibasical lytself- learning . and rthat -the^ §i c 1 




jpligffii 



But what constitutes a prepared environment? How is it 
for children to educate themselves? Montes son designed her class 
rooms according to a few basic principles: 



n The prepared environment makes contact with the child at his 
level of intellectual functioning. For the young child, this 
means ?hai Physical objects are the best teachers since they al- 
low him to exercise his sensor i -motor approach to de 

auaint children with basic concepts of size. The smallest ^ 

a base of one centimeter; the largest ten centimeters. They 
aJJ all painted the same color. Children arrange the ;cubes. to 
form a tower of gradually decreasing dimensions, using the largest 
• Kqqft Children iudge the accuracy of their work by the s _p 

HiS pauixn of ^Suiarfy decreasing blocks. Similarly, concepts 
lpnrth are illustrated with a set of ten wooden rods, Cach , 
rod is one unit longer than the preceding one . On each rod, uni s 
£e pt,.n«d alternalely red or blue. Initially, the chrld mixes 

up the rods and then arranges them_m a pattern trom If trans- 
longest When so arranged , the colors form a series of trans ■ 

verse stripes. Later, ■ children measure; length more precisely, y 

counting the number of red and blue bands on each rod. 



2 j The prepared environment provides the child with points of 
iLplh-lid'imd orderly contact 'he „orld._ Inch p.ece «- 

terials - by. arranging themhnto some sort of simple patterii 
the child learns to distinguish relationships among these attri 
Stcs Thus ?he cubes of the tower are all the same color and 
Se same shape; only size varies The rods are 

and the same diameter ; only the length varies ._ Similarly , the 

"color tablets" are the same size and shape; the basic weights 

arc varied, along the dimension to be studied while all other as- 
npct^ of the material are held constant . . Each presents, i - 
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4) Most of the materials (particularly the ones for the younger 
ehildreii) are designed to be used by ^single child, working indi- 
vidually, at his own pace. 



5) The prepared environment is designed so that children can func- 
tion independently and can, in effect, select their own schedules 
of learning encounters. Several things are involved. First, as 
we have seen, the materials are self-correcting arid provide a 
"point of orderly contact" with ideas, based on the child's stage 
of intellectual development. Each piece of material has its own 
specific place in the environment and is to be used according to 
precise rules. When a teacher feels that a child is ready to ex- 
plore a new material, she shows the child where to find it, how 
to use it and how to return it to its place. The child then can 
choose to use the material - always according to the rules - or 
he may decide that he isn't interested. If this is the case the 
teacher does not push. She relies on the child's innate sense of 
what is appropriate for his own development. She may at a later 
time introduce the material again, or the child himself may spon- 
taneously return to it. And she will intervene only if she sees a 
child using the materials in an unprescribed way. But basically, 
the materials and the classroom are designed so that the child can 
function independently. To be sure, it is freedom within a high- 
ly structured environment, but within these limits, the child is 
encouraged to choose his own learning encounters. 



The Role of the Child 



The freedom of a Montessori classroom is based on certain assump- 
tions about children and about the nature of the developmental 
process . First, Montessori assumes that a child will ' spohtane- , 
ously concentrate on tasks which nourish his. intellectual growth . 
If the child does not concentrate, it is because he is somehow 
working on a task which does, not match his growth level . Second , 
since the child will unconsciously know more. about himself than * 
any teacher can and since he will instinctively satisfy his de- 
velopmental needs, he s’n...uld be allowed to choose his own experi- 
ences. Third, there is no need for extrinsic motivation since 
the solution of intellectual problems is . entirely qriH 




The Role of the Teacher 

In the prepared environment , the teacher functions primarily as 
an observer. Her first task is to become aware of the develop- 
mental level and individual learning habits of her pupils. Her 
main problem is in deciding when to introduce new materials. 

When she feels that a child is ready, she will provide a simple , 
precise demonstration of the way in which each material is to be 
used and, if necessary, a few words to label the object, attri- 
bute, or relationship under study. If the child does not seem 
to understand, the teacher's natural Inclination might be to pro- 
vide a second demonstration coupled with a more elaborate verbal 
explanation, Montessori cautions against this, reasoning that 
additional words and actions might only serve to confuse the child 
further. Instead, she advises the teacher to help the child^ 
choose another activity and, perhaps, to reintroduce the material 
at another time , Except for the introduction of new material , 
the teacher is cautioned to intervene as little as possible in 
the work of the children. **'-* • ” 

The Role of Language 

Language plays a limited role in the prepared environment. The 
hulk of the instruction v is transmitted through ges ture and dem- 
onstration. There are few small-group learning encounters and 
nothing of the 'verbal bombardment ' found in many programs for 
today's disadvantaged. The language aspect of- the lessons occurs 

. •! ‘ in three stages . First, the teacher helps the child_ link the ob- . 

ject or idea with its name . : V(For example , shelcmight, say: : l|This 
is a triangle. .This is.a square.") ^Nex^ . the; child is- asked to 
recognize the-; ob j ect which corresponds to the name . (""Point to 
the triangle. Point to the square, ") Finally, the child is asked 
to remember the name when confronted with the object. ("What 
is this?" And, if help is needed: "Is it the square or the tri- 

angle?") Obviously, this is a; highly specialized language de- 
signed to convey very specific instructional messages, to. help 

the child make appropriate .discriminations and, perhaps, to aid 
his memory. It is entirely in keeping with Montessori ' s emphasis 
on simplicity. - on presenting one ‘aspect of the environment at a 

i'jt ^ .- 4 - -U A -P * *^A ckl A ti A V nTi r n nnvi ?:?' ih: 
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formation itself J a process which Piaget sees as underlying lan- 
guage development, There is no socio -dramatic play, block play 
OT other imaginative use of objects as symbols. 



The Montessorl Curriculum 



The curriculum grows quite logically from Montessori's basic con- 
cepts about intellectual development and the nature of the child 
as learner. It is a very sophisticated attempt to link the psy- 
chological needs of the child with the requirements of a tradi- 
tional curriculum. 



According to Montes sori, development of the child is marked by 
s P ecial transitory "sensitive periods" during which the 
13 P art f cularl y sensitive to one aspect of the environment 
and instinctively" or unconsciously seeks experiences with that 
aspect. During the sensori-inotor period, these include a period 
o± language sensitivity (during which the child acquires his na- 
tive language); a sensitive period for order between the ages of 
two and four (during which children take great satisfaction in 
arranging objects according to pre-set patterns and pursuing a 
set sequence of events); and, between the ages of two and six a 
period for refinement of the senses; during which children are 
able to make particularly fine discriminations among sensory 
experiences. r:V.“:;c m . . /,v~ 



To Mont es sori , each special sensitive period provides a tremen- 
dous store of energy and interests 

basic subj ects ds arithmetic: and^ r^adiJ^ 
that the teacher r is able to pres ent 1 earning activities in ways 
that make use of the child's instinctive needs and inclinations. 

for example, during' the period for refinement of the senses 
children are learning to make increasingly fine visual' and ‘ 



and audi* 
f or rcad*- 
in han- 



them, children develop thumb and index finger coordination. 
Children acquire muscular control of writing instruments as thev 
trace geometric shapes and as tliev i-r. *4 1 1 iwi .i 






metre * geometry, geography, grammar and natural science, ^ In the 
preschool program, the curriculum begins v.ith the exercises of 
practical life.” Children learn to care for themselves, their 
clothing and various items in the classroom. They learn to scrub, 
polish, fasten, carry, and balance a variety of real objects, 
much as adults might do in the home. Each task is performed m a 
precise series of steps as demonstrated by the teacher . (There 
are, for example, thirty-two steps to the handwashing exercise) . 

To some, this might seem like an empty ritual. Montessori claims, 
however, that the precisely ordered movements are intensely satis- 
fying to a child between the ages of two and four, who is part ic- 
ularly sensitive to order. And in addition, while satisfying the 
psychological needs of the child the exercises help children de- 
velop dexterity and a sense of balance, promote an awareness of 
body movement and body function aid help young children become com- 
petent , independent members of the classroom community - able ulti- 
mately to care for the materials, clean their own, workspaces, e\en 
prepare their own meals. Thus, the exercises combine practical 
curriculum goals with a mode of activity that is psychologically 
satisfying and suited to the child’s level of intellectual func- 
tioning. 



The exercises of practical life are followed by the exercises in 
sensory discriminations. Each is designed to help children make 
accurate discriminations, not to introduce new sensations , but to 
help the child bring systematic order to the impressions he has 
already received. 






In the third phases of the program, more traditional; sub jects are 
introduced. Children’s experiences vfith manual dexterity and pen- 
cil control is now developed into writing . Their ability to order 

objects according ^to length, shape, colour, weight, etc. , ^now de- 
velops into more formal ^ork , with, niMbers , ; :. Their perceptual work 




Montessori Today . • . . 

. - . 

Montessori was first and foremost a; superb curriculum designer. 

M ? n . . . _ 1. + oLi-Wrt irkas and relation- ' - 






programmed instruction techniques with some of the depth and rich- 
ness of current inductive or "discovery” methods, without losing 
touch with certain basic psychological needs of young children, 

Whi le her goals were always traditional, (her aim, after all, was 
to teach the three r's), her methods were based on a psychology 
®f intellectual development rather than a logic of subject matter. 
Few educators have been able to achieve a comparable synthesis of 
psychology and instructional technique. 

However, in evaluating her program as a whole, certain questions 
should be raised: 



1) Montes sori may have underestimated the role of symbol forma- 
tion and language in intellectual development. To some psycholo- 
gists, language lies at the very heart of intellectual function- 
ing, through the process of verbal meditation. And even a Pia- 
getian, for whom language plays a relatively minor role in the 
development of logical reasoning, would probably want to provide 
greater opportunities for children to exercise basic symbolic 
functions including, perhaps, block play, socio -dramatic play, 
story-telling and dramatization. 



2) If one holds with Piaget that a variety of social interactions 
are crucial for intellectual growth, particularly for helping 
young children develop de-contered (or un- ego centric) points of 
view, then the Montes sori environment, with its emphasis on indi- 
vidual encounters with materials (as opposed to group interaction) 
may actually serve to prolong the egocentric •stage of development. 



, bach , pi ece of didactic material is designed to present a spe- 
cific concept in a specific way. Children are discouraged from 
seeking now x'elationships with the materials; for example, blocks 
from the Tower, which are designed to Vidlubtfdte ; size relation- '••••. 

; ships, are not used in a counting or weighing activity. It may 

be, however, that variety is important for intellectual develop- 
ment . and that chi Idren: should have v an ' opportunity to test » their 

' new ideas on a variety of objects, new ones. arid ones , which have 

been previously used to illustrate other relat-inn^MAc 




stead, the child learns to give answers and search for predeter- 
mined patterns. While this may be a perfectly acceptable and 
very efficient way to learn to manipulate existing symbol systems 
(such as the systems of reading, writing and basic arithmetic), 
it may not necessarily be the best way to help children develop 
basic communication or reasoning skills. 
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POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 



In her article, Mrs. Bartlett deals with Montessori • s ideas about 
the very early stages of learning, roughly up through age six. It 
is in this early stage of learning that concept development is 
emphasized. Later, roughly from ages seven through ten, Montes- 
sori believes that the child goes through a second special period 
of sensitivity to language. It is at this time that the teaching 
of "grammar" and "reading" are emphasized in Montessori* s curric- 
ulum. Even though the present article is limited to the early 
stages of learning, however, the editors feel that it contains a 
number, of implications for language teaching that might well be 
explored by all those involved in 12SL and bilingual programs. 

The following list is extremely tentative and offered only for 
the purposes of discussion. 



^ • Apparently^ Montessori regards the teaching of concepts f f or 
example, of size and length) as central to early learning and 
introduces only the language necessary to guide the children in 
activities that develop those concepts . Further, she believed 
that in the early stages,, the development of concepts can best 
be accomplished "through the movement and manipulation of con- 
crete objects in space i" H Such ; an ?assumpt ion might have the fol- 
lowing implications for language teaching: 



a. That in the early stages Cpre-school,and perhaps K 
and 1 ) the curriculum should be built around lessons that 
develop concepts, and the teaching of language as such 

requires a nioi^0 abstx , £icti inaiiipiila.'tioii of words 3 -iid . 
s entcnccs) s hou Id be miri imi z ed 



b. That (contrary to the approach often followed in "lan- 
guage enrichment " programs) the children should not be . 
bombarded with language . The language used should be 
strictly limited to that -needed to Ideal with the concept 




adult language, might easily* be misunderstood or misin- 
terpreted by the child. (Of course, since Montes sori did 
not have a second language situation in mind, she has 
nothing to say about teaching the language needed for 
other purposes - for social interaction, for creative 
expression, etc « } * 



2, Another basic assumption made by Montessori is that a child 
will not learn a concept until he is ready to learn it, and that 
children mature and learn at different rates. In the Montessori 
method, each individual child works on an activity that is appro- 
priate for him and he works at his own pace. If this assumption 
of Montessori f s is correct and if it can be extended to language 
teaching, it presents an enormous challenge to the writer of ma- 
terials and to the teacher to discover new ways of individualizing 
instruction - especially since traditional language texts offer 
one single learning sequence for all learners, and traditional 
language classes emphasize class and group instruction. The edi- 
tors believe that the problems involved in individualizing in- 
struction in the language class are important enough to deserve a 
full-length article at some later date. The three points that fol- 
low attempt to mention only briefly some of the problems involved: 



a. The monolithic classroom, in which students are asked 
to respond in chorus, and in which all the students are 
working at the same time on the same point, is clearly 
unthinkable . Perhaps some modification toward the indi- 
vidualizing of. instruct ion might be possible by way o£ilr;Lv..v- 
small groups . A1 though some of the newer mater i als make 
allowance for practice in smal 1 ' groups , they have not been 
prepared witlv this approach as a maj or point of emphasis > 
But it is difficult to conceive of an oral language; pro- 
gram in which the child is working only with himself . 



The child learning oral language needs to ask and answer 
questions and to explain his ideas to others . • 



: -:b. A single set of sequenced lessons, in which all of the 
students Cor the majority of them; at least) are expected 
to follow the same linear progression of language devel- 
opment, is also clearly antithetic to the principle of - 
individualized learning. It would be interesting to 
consider experimenting with a -different kind of format 
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pensive to develop. An alternative is to have the indi- 
vidual teaching points broken down in great detail and 
the over all goals so carefully spelled out that the child 
could select those items that are most relevant to him at 
a particular point in time. 



c . Montes s or i • s observation about the futility of insis- 
tence on mastery could be usefully applied to many second 
language classrooms, where the children become frustrated 
and bored when teachers keep going over the same point 
because mistakes are still being made. If the child has 
not mastered something, it is because he is not yet ready 
to master it, and the teacher should go on to something 
e _ e that the child can do. Of course, in conventionally 
written language lessons, which order the material linear- 
ly on an ascending scale of easy to difficult, there is 
not much opportunity for taking alternate directions. If 
the teacher is to be flexible. It seems a certain flexi- 
^ ity must be built into the materials. The current 
insistence by some teachers on "mastery" in language 
teaching is no doubt due in part to statements found in 
the linguistics texts of the 40's and 50's to the effect 
that a child has mastered his native language by the age 
of five or six. Current studies of child language acqui- 
sition are revealing that the child of six does not con- 
trol. all of.;; the syntactical rules of adult, language . ■■--■■■- 

CSee Evelyn Hatch » s article in the Fall, 1970 issue of the 
Newsletter') 



■\Ulr:£L: 



3. Montessori's assumption about motivation is one that deserves 
careful consideration by those involved “in the planning of bilin- 
gual programs. According to Mrs. Bartlett, Montessori believed 
that ''there is no need for extrinsic motivation since the solu- 

Pr oblems is entirely satisfying and absorbing 
to the child That is, all children are intellectually curious 
and interested in activities that involve problem solving. But 
there is no stateinent here Cnor anywhere in the litorature that 
we are aware of), that younger eh- 5 1 * -- - - ^ * 

.qnnl-Vwif 1 ; J * .. 











to understand the teacher’s instructions^ to ask and an- 
swer questions and explain solutions . Thus , the use of 
one language, either first or second, can be justified as 
a vehicle for imparting knowledge* The teaching of lan- 
guage as language - that is, the use of a series of les- 
sons that do not center around the development of basic 
concepts or basic subject matter -cannot be justified; 



b . Granted that the young child is inherently interested 
in solving intellectual problems , why is it that he should 
be taught to solve the same problem in two languages? 

That is, what is the point of requiring a child to formu- 
late the same solution in two different ways? Further, 
if the "bicognitive 11 approach has genuine justification^ 
how will it be possible to convince a young child that he 
needs this special ability? The basic question here is 
concerned with the use of two languages as vehicles of 
instruction. It is obvious, of course,^that all children 
will pick up those languages they need to use outside the 
classroom languages used by their families and peers , 

But programs that assume that both languages can be used 
as media of instruction (for example ,^that all subjects 
are to be taught in both languages ) c 1 early must faceup : 
to the problem of motivation: There is no evidence to 

dat e that young children are? inherent ly interestedd.n 
using two languages as vehicles for learxbing the sanie 
concept s;£iln such pf ogf anis ^ some^ kindj of [ exf r ihsi d 
vat ion must be built , into the curriculum., v 



c. If the child is ^iriherently interested in learning such; 










:: ;; . r ; ^ firming out , about iyhow;?] 

guage analysis? If a set of experimental language lessons ' 

could be organized, around a sequence iof ^induct ive proce- . , 

dures that ask the children to compare the two languages 
involved (procedures paralleling to some degree the or- 



e^wor 1 qg^Lr qund^hem^ rlat^^aT^xcutrngM 




PIAGET AND THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 



by 



Evelyn Hatch and Anne Hensley 



There are two main educational philosophies that provide the ba- 
sis for much of what is done in early childhood education . 5;i0ne 
is based on what the child does and the other on what we as teach- 
ers do - J ean Piaget is 5 r ;the writer who has helped us understand 
the first philosophy through his observations and reports on what 
the child brings to the learning situation , : 



For most teacher s the name Piaget con j ur s up t hr e o things: ego — . 

~ r* qt» a. — !_ — n n ^ -*..—*,7** — - - — J . _ __ J 7 7.7_ 



French beret on - the cover ^ his bc»pk i no e 1 e - 

m school^ t eachef has ^scaped - feadin 

Despite ai^ icple; hat ^urroxmds ^i^ 

least -followed authority when it comes .to plans for the schooling : 

of young children in America - ; He is v out of .fashion in the i present 
i v ■ wof Id^pf TT int erventipil pr ogf ams U |and ^he^t eacher ^ c^oit ered curri c - 



ulum, 












We ’re ,not going to spend any time on ,* the Piaget -Vygotsky-F lav el 
arguments -on the uses and causes of egocentric >or private speech , 
You can read an excellent summary of the' arguments of -form, func- 
tion and causes of egocentric speech in Kohlberg et al, (1968). 
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at the various psychology and education conventions. Many adults, 
too, have trouble believing that the amount of water which only 
fills the bottom of a short, wide jar can almost overflow a tall, 
thin bottle. I doubt if many teachers are surprised when chil- 
dren find such things puzzling. Again, the questions are: "How 

important is it that the child be able to solve such problems at 
an early age? What does it say about his later intellectual abil- 
ities if he can or can't work them out by age seven?” 



Stages in Cognitive Growth 



But theories about the relationship between language and cogni- 
tion are important to curriculum planning, and it is here that 
Piaget has the most to say to the teacher. The Geneva School 
stresses that cognitive growth happens naturally as the child de- 
velops. He moves naturally through a series of stages ; it is a 
universal property of growing up. Cognitive growth can be rep- 
resented first through action (the "enact ive mode”), then the 
visual mode, and finally through more abstract modes like lan- 
guage. In this move toward abstraction the child goes through a 
number of stages . These are described in detail in Piaget's works 
and you probably had to memorize them for some education course. 



J erome Bruner, too , has written much about the enactive , and even 
more about the visual mode of representation. When a toy dis- 
appears , for example, the very young child will try to replicate 
the action that made it disappear in order to make it reappear. 

He may swing his arm back and forth in hopes of making a ball , 
which has rol 1 ed out of sight, reappear in his hand. He is using 
the enactive mode to solve the problem. The enactive mode, of 
course ,^ys ^bppropriat loroblems -tying shoes and find- 

ihg ^ ^iir;: way home ^fr<^ - schibbl, ; for i : iristaneeh- :; ^ 



The somewhat older child will pay close attention to visual detail 
in his attempts to solve problems., . For example, given picture 
■rds to sort, he will rely on the visual mode. A car, a dress 



ca: 



und a book may al 1 be grouped together .because "on e is red, one 



a house, a pair of scissors, a 
'because "they all have 



together 

es ; ' : :Prilyiath‘; : CMind|ei^ 
ups by "you can eat * them- " "you can wear them ," etc . 
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of cognitive growth, the Harvard and Geneva Schools at this point 
part ways. And the American school system goes off with Bruner 
We teachers have accepted the notion that we must train the child 
to free himself from reliance on perceptual details. We must 
train him in the uses of language to teach him concepts. Our 
schools, and we with them, have adopted the view that the child 
does not do this naturally on his own, Piaget says he does. We 
say he must be instructed. That's what early childhood interven- 
tion programs are all about. We believe that via language we can 
move the child swiftly from stage to stage. The child is taught 
to sort cards in the eight -year-old way when he is five. He is 
given, via language drills, a '.'lattice" or "lens" to help him or- 
ganize his perceptual world. Our drills ("A banana is a fruit 
an orange is a fruit, a pencil is not a fruit "3 invite him to form 
a concept of the class fruit. For a Piaget i an, such instruction 
is a waste of time - the teacher's time and the child's It is a 
w 5|^®. o£ time for the child because he will form the concept more 
efficiently when he is ready to. And most children do not eat 
pencils anyway. The child acquires: an object concept or a class 
concept even though he may not talk about it or even sort cards 
according to it. He knows a potato is food whether it confronts 
him baked, boiled, mashed or French fried. He recognizes and 
treats ft as food whatever its momentary shape or disguise. He 

may, of course, like to play with his food but he doesn't try to 
wear it. -..y J - 



' tra i^- 1 - n g is a waste of time for the teacher too. First of 
a r. • L ' t ' ? frustrating . Inhelder (1 966) has reported' : on a number 
of careful attempts to train children lii pfoblehirsoiving or con- 
cept formation by teaching - them new ways to talks about the prob- 
lem or concept. The general findings of all these studies has 
s P eci f 1 linguistic training has no results unless the 
chi ld^ has_ aireadyreached the point wherehe understands andwants 
to talk about the Droblem . Nri mi * 




constructed through the child f s interaction with the environment 
and his interior! zing of these actions. The int eriorizing is not 
dependent on language alone even though language is one valuable 
way for recoding and storing the information. For the teacher 
and the students our dri 1 Is on classification, our recital: ion of 
facts is a waste of time because understanding concepts is not 
equal to an accumulation of facts. Piaget maintained that: 

To know an object \ to know an event is not simply to look 
at it and make a mental copy, or image of it. To know 
an object is to act on it. To know is to modify, to 
transform the object, and to understand the process of 
this transformation, and as a consequence to understand 
the way the object is constructed , An operation is thus 
the essence of knowledge, it is an interior! zed action, 
which modifies the object of knowledge. 



For teachers , then, it seems less useful to teach a structure 
that is, to explain the organization of a concept or idea, than 
to present the child with situations where he is active and crea- 
ates the structures himself. The goal is not merely to store 
facts, but to create possibilities for the; child to invent and 
discover for himself . "Teaching means: creating situations where 
structures can be discovered; it does - not mean transmitting struc- 
tures which may be assimilated at nothing other than a verbal 
level . n (Duckworth, 1964 , p. 3) . : :r 



The child constructs his own "lattice" by interaction with the 
situations which you and others set up for him and also in part 
through communication with others (communication, not drills) . 

; Drills ^ such is those" included: Ixi scfemanyfro^ 
gram materials ("An A is a Y, a B is a Y, a C is not a Y. . . ") 

do not give the child a chance to construct the lattice on his 
own. It may produce children who can recite drills or sort cards 

4 n n n a 4 rrlrh 1 r\ liTf-i " • ' Vkil+* t.tllin rl AOC i + :ir\ in ' nr 




■training 







the •periddgafffpiasticitygvai^ of . 

achievement. (Cf. , for a start, Huson^ 1967; Kohlherg; 1968; ' 

Elkind, 1969; and Rohwer, 1971.) ’ 
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This does not mean early childhood education -should be abandoned , : 
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day. It is a place where new uses for language can be an innova- 
tive part of the curriculum. The authors like to think of Mof- 
» Holt, the British Infant School and even Dewey as Piagetian 
people. They have described precisely the curriculum which allows 
the child to develop naturally (as Piaget says he does anyway) . 

At the same time they advocate optimal opportunity for children 
to interact with all kinds of materials, activities, play, 
and people, stimulating the widest possible interaction pattern 
These actions and interactions, not formal training, stimulate 
the greatest possible growth in the child. 



Jhis has turned into something of a polemic against many of our 
present early childhood programs, but we think that we teachers 
have been oversold on the value of formal instruction for very 
young children. The reaction to the Westinghouse evaluation of 
Head Start programs shows how dangerous this is. We all believe 
in the value of early childhood education, but perhaps we need 
to do some re-thinking about our programs with two basic ques- 
tions in mind* Does our present emphasis on training make sense 
in light of the potential rgrowth that Piaget says all children 
have? Do we know that the instructional goals we have chosen are 
necessary , or even helpful , in acquiring skills needed for later 









Our jobs as teachers, and especially as teachers of children ff 6m 

different cultures, would be more exciting, interesting, and 
rewarding if we didn't feel pressured into feeding facts to chil- 
dren but instead worked ;to ; create the kihd of vcufri^lum^t hat " al- 
lowed f- - ■' 

growth 



the child to develop his natural potential for. cognitive 
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POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 



Piaget has many things to say about language that the authors of 
the present article were not able (because of limitations of time 
and space) to develop, and the authors did not address their at- 
tention specifically to the direct applications of Piaget's ideas 
to language teaching. Still, the editors feel that the following 
applications might be inferred from the article by Hatch and 
Hensley. 



: 



Materials : 



enced 



1, ESL materials are conventionally planned around a s« 
set of grammatical structures. Then contexts are selector 
through which the structures can be presented and practiced in a 
meaningful way. This article seems to suggest that it would be 
more reasonable to plan materials around concepts which the child 
is ready to acquire, and then to select the grammatical structure 
which will be needed, — ~ 



The Teacher and the Children: 






1. The teacher should be alert to the interests of the child arid 
plan language activities around these interests, ’V- 

: r.;.$ 7?: 'H.v 'rvn:;C >! v.& 

■: No matter what curriculum is being followed,, the teacher 

should not feel obliged to teach concepts and language structures 
to the children iftheydemonstraterepeatedly andclearlythat 
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THE BRITISH INFANT SCHOOL 



"A Little Bit of Chaos: The British Infant School," by- Beatrice 

andj^nald Cross, SATURDAY REVIEW, May 16, 1970, pp. 71-73, 84-85. 

THE BRITISH INFANT SCHOOL: REPORT OF AN INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR. 

lljDJElAl's Early Childhood Series, Vol, I. Dayton, Ohio: In- 

stitute for Development of Educational Activities, Inc. ,1969, 

• - * •' " • VJ : 'Fhe Qpsn C I assroom • 

One approach to the teaching of young children that is receiving 
a great deal of attention in U . S .schools has become generally 
known as "The Open Classroom." One of the best of the articles 

have- appeafdd^r^cehtly on this • subj ect; isW by Beatrice and ^ 
Ronald Cross in THE SATURDAY REVIEW of May 16, 1970. The follow- 
ing is a brief sunuhary: ^ 
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maximum o£ flexibility in the use of available space, the room is 
usually divided into several learning centers; and children work 
in these centers, on the floor, or even outside the classroom. 
These rooms have no "up front,** no center of activity around the 
teacher's desk, and no particular arrangement of children's tables 
and chairs. 



Such fluid spatial arrangements serve to promote the second oper- 
ating principal , which is freedom of the children to explore the 
room and to choose their own activities . "Each child uses the 
room differently, according to his own interests, concerns, and 
feelings on a particular day." Some teachers begin with an infor- 
mal meeting of the entire group where activities of the previous 
day might be reported and discussed or other items of interest to 
the whole class might be presented . Then the children scatter, 
each to his own choice of activity. While one may wish to com- 
plete work the teacher has assigned him, another may choose to 
read, paint, type, visit, or play alone or with friends in some 
sort of physical activity. When the child has decided what he is 
going to be doing , he hangs his name in the appropriate spot on 
the "Activity Chart," This large chart lists all the possible 
activities in the classroom, illustrates them with pictures, and 
provides space beside each activity for the names of those en- 
gaged in it at the moment. ”“~ r “ “ ' ----V j ; / r ~ 

What ever the child chooses • to do, we will find the third prxnci— 

! pal operating - provision of an abundance of learning resources. 
Tools > art media; games, books, puzzles^ and other visual and 

■...riiitaefi'lexaidsiahoundX;;^ 

science , music, or some other .topic for exploration and discovery . 



The fourth principal ,s guidance on an individual basis, allows the 
teacher and aids to work with a very few children at a time or 
perhaps only one. The basic assumption that j '"chi ldf en want to 
learn and will learn in their fashion" frees the teacher to give 

most of the children the responsibility of determining their own 

activities while ^s^e ^devotes her ; timei arid' af tenti^ 

and encouraging individual s ' in their efforts to ach?. eye "mastery 




himj. aside and 

works, with him and others -who, need , similar assistance until they 
can again move ahead in that particular area on their own. 



needed, special help in music or math, so, she takes 

1 ~ :«s -t in\A 1 3,S 3 l iiUTI't i 1 



A device 

mi ” 



which enables bo'th the child and the teacher to evaluate 
his activities and to trace* his progress is a diary. Daily en- 
tries record - success es : or • problems- encountered and sei’ye, ss a 
means, of communication with. .the teacher . Excerpts from ~ i? "” 



a few en- 

— 
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tries illustrate some of the uses to which a diary might be put: 
They- (turtles) tried to climb over the side of the box. 

I'll do my math tomorrow. Okay? 

I can read words, but I can't break them down. 

We're making a book of fables. 

how (our water tower) 



We talked a lot about . 
got flooded by Jimmy 



The wide range of activities noted in the diaries indicate the 
general atmosphere of excitement" that prevails in such a class- 
room, as well as "respect for and the trust in the child" that is 
basic to such a program. On the other hand, however, many observ- 
ers - parents and educators alike - find it difficult to deter- 
mine what learning is going on at a particular time and doubt 
that such an atmosphere promotes "serious work . " They wonder 
too y about costs, problems , and t@sts , 



Initial costs to equip a classroom and give additional training 
to teachers and aids appear to be more than some schools canbear. 
■ f * j S been estimated thata first year investment of $36 per 
child would be necessary to furnish a classrobm ‘with tlii elabo- 
rate equipment thatwouldbedesirable. Muchof itwouldlasta 

, though, and future expenditures would be fairly 
iow. Personnel costs could be kept at a minimum by using older 
*ud?nts rand; parraits -as; aids < "But;" ; say the mifh^ay ; "like gdc 




this type of teaching claim that "our new understanding of how- 
children learn and grow makes the present standardized tests ob- 
solete," Even so, point out the authors, "The available evidence 
indicates that, even measured by the present tests. Open Class- 
room children progress normally in reading and arithmetic scores," 
and that they show higher comprehension in math and higher inter- 
est levels in reading and writing. In response to the demand for 
more adequate testing, work is now being done to evolve tests 
that will measure the special objectives of the open classroom 
approach - "original thinking, independency, and creativity," 

One evidence of the accomplishments of this approach is a report 
made in 1967 for the Central Advisory Council for Education of 
Great Britain, Known as the Plowden Report, it is a comprehen- 
sive examination of the state of primary education in Great Brit- 
ain, According to this study. 



one third of the primary ■schpols had already dispensed 
with a fixed curriculum, a teacher-dominated unified 
classroom, and narrowly focused one-way teaching measured 
by tests, and replaced them with . . emphasis on each 

child ’ s interests and style, lots of gabble among the 
kids , an abundance of concrete materials, and a teacher 
who stimulates and sometimes steps back. 



The interest of American educators in the Plowden Report'jwas 
aroused by Joseph Featherstone in a. series of. three articles in 
the NEW REPUBLIC in late 1967. By 1969, teams of educators were 
thronging to England ; to study the system. 'There was renewed and 
expanded interest in the works of Jean Piaget, whose psychologi- 
cal experiments with child .learning formed the base from which 

"the open classroom" approach developed. (See Evelyn Hatch 1 s . I;-: 

discussion of Piaget in this issue.). 



Spread of the open classroom in this country is accelerating, rap- ; 
idly . v f;;iln New York Gitylarid||phiiadelphia:fial6he , over severity-five 



idly. 



teachers were trying the method in 1970, and through grants from 
the Ford Foundation :and the federal , Follow. Through . program, - the - , 
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NAVAJO AREA ORIENTATION 
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An orientation program for new BIA teachers in the Navajo Area 
was held at Wingate High School August 9 through August 20, Teach - 
ers of public and parochial schools, in the area were also invited 
to participate, "• 



A pre-planning committee determined the general content of the 
entire program and selected; those who were to be responsible for 
developing the various aspects of the cultural component . .-A* Then, 
under the direction of Louise S. Bonnell, the orientation staff 
met one week in advance to plan in detail-^-the ““general lectures,' 
the cl f ss sessions, and theicutside^ctiviW The program had 

two main emphases: one, providing the new teachers wif ha basic 

background in the culture and tribal organization of the Navajo 
people • and two, providing anintroduction tothc theory and iroetji- 
oci s of second -language t ebbing. The aagjpai; of fh 
program i s to enable tin new teachers to recognize and deal more 
;,eff£ctiv<3i;^iyi;t!b^ 
ally and lingui stically 



th the special prob loms o f children who are cultur- 
istically- different . ^ 

. ' . ' . ' . ' . . . - / . 1 v . . ■ - ‘ v ■■ - 

3S on Indian ftdnratinn A' AA ; : iiiU A 



General lectures on Indian education and tribal organization were 
S iven b X well-known authorities in these fields. The classes in 
Navaj o culture and . language were taught by an all-Navajo staff . 
Those participants interested in linguistics: - specifically, in 
detai Is of Naval o and F.hdl i sh nl tnunl rS6v c-imto v : ' 





-the end of the school day, the staff and participants went to the 
nearby village of McGaffcy, where they had a typical Navajo din- 
ner with mutton stew, fry bread and Navajo tea. During the eve- 
ning the participants attended a traditional Navajo wedding and 
took part in a square dance which followed the wedding ceremony; 



v i.Ur‘ 
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COMMUNICATION WORKSHOP 
University of California Santa Cruz 



During the month of August, thirty- eight BIA language arts teach- 
ers attended a Communications Workshop at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Cruz, The two-week workshop, under the direction 
of Mrs, T, D. Allen, was planned to provide these teachers with 
first-hand experiences in communicating through writing and the 
visual arts, especially drama and photography. From the first 
da y o£ the workshop, the teachers were asked to think of them- 
selves as students, to participate in their classes as they would 
expect their own students to participate during the school year. 
During the two-week sessions all of- the teachers were encouraged 
to write poetry , to give dramatic improvisations, and to prepare 
both still and motion picture sequences. Preparation involved 
thinking in terms of story, visual presentations, sequencing 
scenes, photographing, directing, and acting. 



All members of the workshop took part actively in the three 
courses that were offered. . The writing course was taught by 
William E . Stafford , poet And;prof essor at Lewis andClarkCol- 
legei ; the drama course, was giyeril by Glenda^ Dicker som of 




confidence needed for transferring that fluency into 
written form. M 

Improvisational Drama 

Introduction to use of the improvisational method in the 
teaching of theatre communication skills, including struc- 
ture, scheduling, evaluation, escalation, and follow- 
through, Improvisational training, focusing on basic 
theatre games and exercises. Emphasis on specifics 
that can be taken back to students. 



The Visual Skills and Arts of Communication 



The use of photography and cinematography as an adjunct 
to learning other disciplines and as doorways for self 
examination and realization . 

The schedule was a demanding one. Classes were scheduled through- 
out the mornings and afternoons- At evening sessions the partic- 
ipants viewed movies carefully selected to represent important 
developments in the history of cinema, in possibilities for 
school uses of the camera, and in the do T s and dont 1 s of BlA 
films . Despite this "rigorous schedule, the participants appeared 
to be as enthusiastic on the last day of the workshop as they 
were on the first . A number of factors appeared to contribute to 
the enthusiastic response: the careful planning and organization; 
the informal classes , which provided adequate opportunities for 
the free and relaxed interchange of ideas ; and the setting itself* 
The Santa Cruz campus , bull tin a redwood and overlooking 

the Pacific, proved to be ah ideal locat ion for group interaction 
and discussion ' 7 ; v 



Shp^tly^ after the - wof kshop^^ got undej^ 

gested that samples of their writing be brought together in a 
small book, one that they themselves would plan and produce. The 
result is an attractive collection of : poetry and prose under the 
title REPORTING TO CRAZY HORSE • Mr . Fexr-in Allen, of the Inter- 
mountain School in Brigham City, was in charge of tlie preparation. 
This booklet not only served as a pleasant reminder of the two 
weeks spent together ; it also gave many of the teachers now in- 

planned . 
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creative writing at the Institute of American Indian Arts in 
Santa Fe, As she worked with students , she became convinced that 
their greatest need was to be fully aware of themselves, of their 
potential as persons. At the same time, Mrs. Alien also was con- 
vinced that this self understanding could be most quickly and ef- 
fectively achieved through talking and writing about oneself and 
through other forms of creative expressions such as drama and art. 
Emphasis on writing, she feels, is of particular importance, since 
to date the literary tradition of the American Indian has been 
largely an oral one. While an oral tradition can transmit values 
within a culture, it does not provide the opportunity for commu- 
nicating across cultures. 

Because of the remarkable success of her writing course at IAIA, 
Mrs. Allen proposed an extension of the creative writing emphasis 
to other secondary schools within the BIA system. The extension 
of the program to other schools began in 1968, During the next 
academic year (1971-72) , Mrs. Allen will visit about twenty high 
schools * conferring with teachers of the language arts courses 
and with students who have expressed a strong interest in writing 
doing demonstration teaching, and reading and making suggestions 
on student manuscripts, and introducing extensions of the ongoing 
writing program into the visual media. 



Though her schedule is a flexible one, varying according to the 
spec if ic needs of teachers and s tudent s in each school she has 
for two years gone into schools on a quiet, low-key format: 



1) Two or three days are spent sitting in on classes 

to provide pupilsiand teachers a getting-acquainted time 

with their visitor and to observe, pupil -teacher rapport, 

the textbooks in use, and the opportunities for expression 

given i' : . IX .;v . • 

2) Class observation is followed by the preparation of a 
number of suggestions for writing ActYvi+ 1 « 




ested students by correspondence throughout the school year. 



5) One day is usually spent in private interviews with 
students who have shown a keen interest in developing 
their writing skill. At this time, Mrs. Allen snaps a 
photograph of each student. Later, as they work by cor- 
respondence, she is able to remind herself of his per- 
sonality and appearance and thus work on a more personal 
basis . 

To date, administrators, teachers, and students have been pleased 
with the program. And there is even more tangible evidence of 
the results of this new emphasis on writing. Student writings 
are constantly appearing in textbooks, magazines, and other trade 
publications. An anthology of poetry is to appear in the Spring 
of 1972. Three volumes of student writings known as ARROW I , 

ARROW II, and ARROW HI have already appeared. Next year the 
development of creative expression will be extended to the visual 
arts, especially acting and the use of cameras as means of person- 
al expression, 



In the past decade, the BIA has been taking a careful look at its 
language arts programs and has given special attention to the 
development of materials and the use of techniques that will help 
the American Indian Student use English atcui^tely and effective- 
ly. Much of the emphasis to date, however, has been on the stu-. 
dents in the early grades, students who must master the basics of 
Engl i sh. phonology and syntax and 1 earn the fundamental skil 1 s of 
reading and writing. Mrs, Allen's program, which emphasizes writ- 
ing as creative self-expression, adds an important new dimension 
to the p 1 aim In g of the languagccurr icu lum in BIA sehoo Is. 
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TEACHER TRAINING IN THE NAVAJO AREA 



Two recommendations made in the Report of the Evaluation of En- 
glish as a Second Language Programs in Navajo Area Schools , com- 
piled and edited by David P , Harris for the team of evaluators 
from TESOL who worked with the Navajo Area during 1969-70 in eval- 
uating English language programs, dealt with the need for more 
and regular training of teachers and the need to alleviate immedi- 
ately the resentment over the imposition of one set of materials 
and one uniform time period for daily ESL instruction. To fol- 
low through on these two recommendations , these actions have been 
taken , 7/ i ^:;| . Vf-" V-: . : ,r: 'V v . 777. ’•/ 



Language arts curriculum guidelines which incorporate a wide va- 
riety of suggested activities designed to meet universal needs of 
children in the areas of listening, speaking , t reading and writing 
are replacing the one set of materials as the base of J. list ruction 
in the language arts. Revised Instructional Guidelines for Nava- 
jo Area Elementary Schools , which set forth instructional pnl i r-y 7777 
give schools much more: freedom TTV T Tier- t i pHnise inil ’ 




education in teaching the language arts to speakers o£ another 
language. 



A workshop was held at Northern Arizona University during the sum- 
mer of 1971 to evaluate the first year's use of the language arts 
guidelines and to begin the development of structural , situation- 
al, and prefamiliarization objectives to augment the speaking 
phase of the guidelines , Reactions to the guidelines were found 
to be highly favorable. Work done by the "Sequencing Committee” 
has resulted in the same kind of excitement and enthusiasm being 
exhibited that is observed with teachers using the CITE materials. 

The rationale for teaching the language arts to Navajo children 
through the use of guidelines and the newly developed obj ectives 
Indicate the need for the following essential changes : 

1 . Striving for teacher control of the teaching- 
learning situation. , . - 

2. Focusing on structure rather than pattern. 

3 * Stressing flexibility and creativity* 

4. Providing freedom of choice and decision-making regard- 
ing the manner in which a specific objective is taught. 

5; Providing for continuous progression in learning , 
in amounts with which young Navajo children can cope . 



6 ; Striving for cue-response rather than model -mimic . 

Recognizing individual differences of chi ldren and \ 
encouraging 'Sub -grouping to; meet .individual needs . - 

8. StfessingSnatufal language father Mhan sterile 
repetition* 

9. Emphasizing the importance of transfer and the 

: • ■ need to: ' ■ * ' . , 1 . 






, ^ a. Reinforce . in other sub j ect areas what is ^being ; . 

learned in the language arts. 



b. Select context, vocabulary. ; and activities, for 

: shiner tb a nhii Art i : vfrhm rit.h Rr i OCt ...... 
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done, and it is too early to predict results, but learning based 
on the objectives can be measured, and the objectives do provide 
a means for holding educators accountable for what they are doing 
±or children in this area. Of most importance is the fact that 
what is being done is motivated by a genuine desire to improve 
the teaching of the language arts to Navajo children 



Another recommendation of the TESQL Report pertained to training 
teacher-specialists" in TESOL so that they in turn could help 
other teachers to understand the why and the how of teaching ESL. 
To follow through on this recommendation, a four-week workshop 
was held at Northern Arizona University for seventeen language 
specialists and teachers who had exhibited potential in the field 
The objective of the workshop was to develop competence in work- 
ing with other teachers to improve their capabilities in teaching 
the language arts to Navajo children. Participants earned four 
hours of credit from Northern Arizona University. (More details 
concerning this seminar may be found in the report by Gina Harvey 
in this issue,) 7 



A basic knowledge of how the English language functions is a min- 
imal requirement for teaching English as a second language which 
many teachers graduating from teacher-training institutions appear 
to lack. Consequently, the burden placed on the Navajo Area to ed- 
ucate teachers (and specialists) to a degree that they can trans- 
late knowledge of how the English, language^.functipns^dnto accu- 
rate, appropriate, and motivating lessons is great .Such training 
as was given at Northern Arizona University is a small step taken 

know , 



rr. a-sjiiaxj. step. LfiKen 

close the gap between what teachers know and what they need to 

“ ' :lSSf 

A larger step in this (Hreotlm, i.A- n ^ 




A WORKSHOP IN THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH 

FOR 

LANGUAGE ARTS SPECIALISTS IN B.I.A, (NAVAJO) SCHOOLS 



Seventeen Language Arts Specialists from various B.I.A. schools 
on the Navajo Reservation met for four weeks last summer (June 
28 * uuly 23 f 1971) on the campus of Northern Arizona University 
in F1 agstaff to receive intensive instruction in the structure of 
the English language. The workshop was directed by Dr. Gina P. 
Harvey of the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 






" r,' 



Funds for the program were provided by the Navajo Area Office of 
Education at Window Rock, Arizona. Dr. Harvey had the assistance 
of resource persons such as professors William S lager, linguis- 
tics, University of Utah; P. David Seaman, linguistics. Northern 
Arizona University; Irvy Goossen, Navajo language. Northern 
Arizona University; and Michael .Massaro^tti, educational evalua- 
tion, University of Wyoming.iMrs.FaralieSpell,Chiefofthe 
Branch of Curriculum and I n st r u c tion , Navaj o Area ^participated 
; W ^plementhf ic^ 

the specific needs of Navajo children^in: B. I.Ax schools. 

The workshop was planned and conducted as part of a long-range 
program aime <? at increasing the effectiveness of language instruc- 
tion to Navajo children. A good tocher of Engiish needs to know 

the language functions, and he needs to translate such know- 




quonce of their E3L and language textbooks* and to suggest appro- 
priate modifications of context and vocabulary. Other specialists 
had already received some instruction in linguistics and modern 
grammar ; during the workshop they refined and updated their know- 
ledge, and then turned their attention to the ways and means of 
putting their competence to practical use. 

For the course work completed during the four weeks the partici- 
pants were able to earn four semester hours of resident graduate 
credit from Northern Arizona University. Upon returning to their 
various agencies and schools the specialists plan to put their 
newly-acquired knowledge to use in assisting the teachers. Either 
informally or in formal in-service sessions, they will help the 
teachers identify the syntactical objectives of their ESL texts 
and understand the teaching points of each lesson. The teachers 
will then be encouraged to plan their actual lessons more crea- 
tively as well as more effectively, that is, keeping in mind each 
grammatical objective they may replace the activities and vocab- 
ulary suggested in the textbook with others more appropriate and 
relevant to their own students. 



Gina P. Harvey 
University of New Mexico 





BILINGUAL EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN INDIANS 
(CURRICULUM BULLETIN NUMBER THREE) 



•'!' ■ 'J 



edited by 
Edward A. Tennant 



During October a new BIA publication rolled off the presses. Af- 
ter some delay in order to bring the study up to date in the rap- 
idly changing world of bilingual education^ Curriculum Bulletin 
Number Three , BI LINGUAL EDUCATION -FOR AMERICAN INDIANS has now -V 
appeared ■' / 






The contents are three -pronged , Part One is both the his tor leal 
and general approach t o b i 1 ingual educat ion on the Indian scene ; 
It includes ! ‘A; Hrstory- of Language -Instructi on i^-Ameriean^ 
dian Schools, M by Afnold'.Leibowitz; "Two iStatements; oh Bilingual- 




Par.t;Two is more particular/ inj nature and reports^approaches to 
applying theory in real situations. This section includes: "What 
' . -Classroom Teachers Should Know: About Bilingual. Education," by . 

Miles V. Zintz; "Literacy in the Vernacular: The Case of Navajo," 
; : :: v bv Berhard Snolskv ahd Wavne ' Helm : Dliis the results of two t>lah- 




' v, : -V ■: ^ 1 V '.,-V n , 

' ' 




one who is interested in bilingual education for Indian children, 
"If these children," writes BIA Director of Education, James E. 
Hawkins in the foreword, "are able to work in their own frame of 
reference, with their own familiar language and customs, there is 
every reason to hope that their early experience in school will 
be a happy and fruitful endeavor," 

Copies of the bulletin may be had by writing to: 

Mr. Robert Robert 
Language Arts Branch 

Division of Educational Planning and Development 
P. 0. Box 1788 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103 






A -in-io 
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A KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM GUIDE FOR INDIAN CHILDREN: A 
BILINGUAL-BICULTURAL APPROACH (CURRICULUM BULLETIN NUMBER FIVE) 

Edited by- 
Mariana Jess en 



The development of this comprehensive guide for teachers in the 
new BIA kindergartens, is the result of cooperation between sever- 
^i“.?j OU P s concerned with the education of young American Indian 
children. Among those making extensive contributions are the Na- 

IJSXi > f? CXati 2 n «?° r th ° EduCat ^n of Young Children, the Bank 
wSr= C ? 1 ^k S ? ? F Eduction, BIA personnel on local and national 
levels, Inbal leaders and parents, and the U,S. Indian Health 
Service. The Chief purpose,” as stated in the introduction, "is 
to establish a broad base of sound principles and philosophy of 
education for young childrenwithsome ideas, experiences, mate- 
rials and resources for implementation, from which each school is 

T^ e ^^iII OV ^ in ^ ap ?f° pr:L ^ te direct i° ns » relevant to the particu- v 
lar child* his framily and community . f f : 






Content of the guide: is divided into five part s :» P art ^ - ets 
forth the. approach to earlylchildhopd education .that has been' tak- 
en by the BIA. Part II deals with planning for efficient use of 

J1T1 fi Tlflfl “t" Q 1 c • i*i4 4*1% . i * _ r* • • 
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acquiring :;S _ __ 

lum Experiences ,* provides - ideas, for xSncSpt'dm 

areas of language, social science, mathematics, natural and'phvs- 

~ — ■« ■ n c c I** - t 7 ' 



in the 



. -- -r:-e.-?r6» j vabuvc , maciieiaarics, natural and nh 1 

pSt wsic, art, health and safety, and food service.' 

Part IV is devoted to such supporting services : as parental iii- 
“ volvement . ^ ■_' j 1 _ P vJf ^ in 




AN ANALYTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NAVAJO READING MATERIALS 
(CURRICULUM BULLETIN NUMBER TEN) 

by 

Bernard Spolsky, Agnes Holm, and Penny Murphy 



This Curriculum Bulletin is an expanded and revised "Progress Re- 
port Number Three" of the Navajo Reading Study at the University 
of New, Mexico , (See the report of the Reading Study in the 
Spring, 1970 issue of this newsletter.) As one of their first 
tasks, the staff of the Reading Study began a collection of mate- 
rials dealing with the Navajo language and culture, which they 
brought together in their progress report. ;i To this original 
work has been added "A Brief History of Navajo Literacy," by 
Penny Murphy.,, In addition, the number of names listed in the 
Author Index has been increased to 91 , and the annotated entries 
in the bibliography now number 141. The following sample entry 
indicates the annotation system: s ., t , * 



Navajo Reading Materials No . 20 

Author:; Robert A.y Roessei',,; Jr Dillon Platero, v : ; v 

•s * : ; Editors . ; ; 3 . (II lustrated by George Mitchell) . 

1 Title :■ ■ ^ ; ’w. Coyote:; Stores -of; the Navaho -people ; -yy U yyy . y 
; Prepared: i‘ Nava jo CurriculumCenter, Roughy^ 

. • ! stratio^.^ Rural ^Branch, 

y yyy - %r x -. » j Ari zona ,-..^£6503 *•'* 






Available: 






See above , 



Dat e,:. - . , V : . ; 1968 ’ >, I Edition : • = -^'- * , Pric e : - $ 3 . 50 . ^ 
Format : 141 pages, 6V x 9", hard -cover, illustrated. 






a, - 



Language: English 

Description 



The authors, knowing that the present list is incomplete, encour- 
age those consulting the bibliography to contribute additional 
items . ■ ... 

- ^ v ' * ■ 
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ARROW III 



The BIA Creative Writing Project, under the direction of Mrs. 
Terry Allan, has for the past three years sponsored a prose and 
poetry contest for the students participating in the program. The 
winning entries each year have then been published in attractive- 
ly bound volumes entitled ARROW I (1969] and ARROW II (1970] 

(See the report in the Spring, 1971, issue of this newsletter.] 

ARROW 111, the product of the third annual contest, has now been 
published and is another choice collection of prose and poetry 

^ nd ^ an students. In addition to having his work pub- 
ished, each winner was presented with a personal gift by Miss 
Mary Lois Mamer, whose interest in American Indian youth led to 
the printing of the series by the Koehoe-Mamer Foundation. This 
^he preyxous volumes , represents the top quality work 
o the BIA high schools in which the creative writing program was 
C T? d l I u tCd durin ® 1970-71. Thirteen high schools are represent- 

eaj„ne twenty-one poems and seven prose pieces are the work of 

twenty-three students , members Joff if teen different tribes . 



Growth of the project from the nine high schools initially par- 

twenty- one participating 
in „ ^ an ^ Ilc ^ : ^ cat ^ on of ;• the success of the proj act in encour- 
aging and developing writing skills and has no doubt made compe- 
k ?? ner * At the present time, the students, the teachers, 
and the director are all concentrating on the 1971-72 program and 
the production of ARROW IV . ^We are; looking forward to it! 



(For information about the ARROW books 
Box 2775, Carmel, California 93921.] 



address Mrs ... Terry Alien, 




AMERICAN INDIAN AND ESKIMO PROJECTS FUNDED UNDER TITLE VII 
As Announced by the U.S. Office of Education 



Established pro j ect s 



Language 



First 

Funded 



Name and address of 
Local Educ, Assn. 



Director 



Yuk 



1970 



State Operated Schools 
District I 

659 International Airport 
Anchorage, Alaska 99502 



Mr, Gary Holthaus 



Nava j o 



1970 



DINE, Inc. 

Rough Rock Demonstration 

School 

Chinle, Arizona 86503 



Dr . E . Roby Leighton 



Spanish 

Pomo 



1969 



Ukiah Unified School District 

School and Henry Streets Mr. Jose do la Pena 

Ukiah, California 95482 i,Vr; ! 7v:V 

(Note : |VPomo;iIndian children 

participate; in a bicuitural 

program. 7 •' 



ute 

Navajo, 

Spanish 



1970 



Montezuma-Dolores Board of 
• C pop er at ive S erv ices - 
121 E, First Street 
Post Office Drawer 1420 
Cortez , Colorado 81321 A 



Mr . Robert L , Werner 









Crow, : 1^; 
Northern 
Cheyenne' 



1 970 Hard in Pub lie S cho ols 

District 17-II 
522 North Center Avenue 
Hardin, Montana 59034 



f Mr ; John Dr aeon i 



Spanish , 
Keresan 






1969 Grants Municipal Schools 
P.O.Box 8 • 

Grants, New Mexico 87020 



Mr . AT Arvizu 
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Language First 
Funde d 

Choctaw 1970 



Cherokee 1969 



Navajo 



1969 



Name and address off 
Local Educ, Assn. 

McCurtain County 
Superintendent off Schools 
Xdabel , Oklahoma 74745 

Cherokee. County 
Superintendent of Schools 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 74464 

San Juan School District 
P. 0. Box 218 
Monticello, Utah 84535 



Director 



Mr, Pierce Martin 



Mr , Herbert Bacon 



Mr. Lynn Lee 



New and prqposed proj ects 



Language Spoken Location 



Cree 



F .vajo 






Navajo 



Nava j o 



Montana 



Ar i zona 



Arizona 



New Mexico 



Name off person and • 
address to contact 

Mr „ Robert > Hurl e 
Rocky Boy Rte, 

Box Elder, Montana 59521 

Miss Marie de Car lx. Director 
Nava j o Area Office 
Bureau off Indian Affairs 
Window Rock, Arizona 

Dr . n ;^w.*'vwiil'ink . . v...,/ 

Rock Point Boarding School / 

Chinle , Ari zona 865 03 

Mr ., Robert .Chiago, Director 
Ramah Navaj o High School 
P. O. Box 268 {. 



- ' ■" : ’’ • - Ramah j New Mexico 87571 < v . • 

Navaj o 8 Zuni New Mexico, Gallup-McKinley County Schools >- ; ■ 

'■■■■' 700 South Boardman Drive 

v _• ;-“j * - r >£ -■ i . \ 4 ; 1 P* Oi . BOX lo lo • *? * ■ - - 

• , • i . Gallup-, .-,New Mexico 

* “ ■' • *e -v - - - ■- ‘ 
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Language Spoken 



Labato -Sioux 



Passamoquoddy 



■/: 







Location 



South Dakota 



Maine 



Name of person and 
address to contact 

Mr, Hiran E, Oiney, 

Acting Superintendent 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Loneman School Board 
Ogala, South Dakota 57764 

Meredith Ring, Supervisor 
Indian Education 
P, 0, Box 291 
Calais, Maine 04619 




f 



LOCAL RESOURCE MATERIALS FOR TEACHERS 



Navaj o Education Newsletter 



Responding to the need for better communication among employees 
of the Navajo Area Education Division, the division is now pub- 
lishing a monthly NAVAJO EDUCATION NEWSLETTER, edited by Dick 
Hardwick, The first issue, dated August, 1971, reports Area wide 
educational activities in such diversified fields as bilingual 
workshops, school building and remodeling, student employment , 
scholarships, teacher training, etc. It also features an inter- 
view with Area Director Anthony P, Lincoln and an editorial by 
Dr, ,'illiain J, lienham , Jr., Assistant Area Director for Education, 

The extensive and detailed coverage of this first issue is a prom- 
ising indication to approximately 4000 education employees in the 
area that they will now ’hav e available a means of keeping better 
informed of the activities and achievements of their fellow work- 
ers, Although its primary intent is "to improve internal commu- 
nication," the new publication will also be of value to people 
outside the reservation who are interested in any phase of Navaj o 
'• education. 



Publications of the Nevada State Department of Education s: - 

In many states having a high enrollment ofklndian children in the 

public schools the State Department Of Education provides special 
resource matex-ials to aid the .teachers. Fork this issue we should 
like to mention three;. items prepared by the Nevada State Depart- 
ment of Education: • ... , 

1. Nevada State Department of. Education. OUR DESERT FRIENDS. 

•'.•vk.kkj-' , ’-W A ^publication .of. the Federal Relations and Programs > k 

"•?" \ . .. Branch . f" Repfintkl 969 .k V. V' .. : k .•/ 

This book contains thirteen stories about the collection 
and preparation of native plants, to be used as food, 
r/... medicine, or clothing by the Indians of Nevada. The - 




V%k" r - -...kk;: *: .v •• 



stories are interestingly told, for children and are 
illustrated with drawings of the plants discussed. In- 
cluded is a list of plants with their common English 
name, their Indian name, and their scientific name. 

2. Charles H. Poehlman, ed. KNOW YOUR NEVADA INDIANS. Carson 

City: Nevada State Department of Education. Reprint 1970 

With the objective of aiding people to "gain more in- 
sight and understanding of our native Nevadans," the 
committee serving in the preparation of this book dis- 
cusses the Indian in relation to his home and family, 
his religion, his economy, his education, his health, 
his government, and the law. Additional features are 
a list of contemporary problems a list of cultural dif- 
ferences between Indians and non-Indians, a six-page 
bibliography, and a list of resource references. 

5, Charles H. Poehlman, ed . BOOKS ABOUT INDIANS. Carson City: 
Nevada State Department of Education, 1971, 



Contains reading lists under the following headings: 

I. A Graded Reading List for the Pre-school 
' Through the Sixth Grades. (IS p.j 

II. A Graded Reading List for the Seventh Through 
the Twelfth Grades (19 p.) 

III. An Ungraded Reading List for Elementary and 
Secondary Education (Sp.) 



Newspapers 

A good source of information and materials fox- enriching and up- 
dating the cultural content of language lessons is the local news- 
paper. Two that have come to our attention are: 

1 , NATIVE NEWS AND BIA BULLETIN, edited by Joan E, Fisher , Pub- 
lished, monthly by the Juneau Area Office, BIA. , Free to 
persons requesting it . Address ; .r'v;.* t/r.’jv 

J.' • Native News and BIA Bulletin Editor .. 

; ; ; > r Juneau Area Office 

■ jy tu,-..: P . O .'■•••• Box 3-8000 

• •, Juneau, Alaska 99801 



2. THE NATIVE NEVADAN. Official Newspaper of the Inter-Tribal 

• -Council of Nevada, -Inc.' ■ Published monthly. Free -to all 
Indian people ; -/ $2 . 50 per year td non- Indians ;■ Address : 

. : - The Native Nevadan A* 

•-'1995 E. 2nd Street •" 












> ■ rH' v: V.y ' • r V? , 



•: - Reno , Nevada h- 89502 . ' ^ 
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Navajo Bibliography 



J, Lee Cornell, Editha L, Watson, and David M. Brugge. NAVAJO 
BIBLIOGRAPHY WITH SUBJECT INDEX. Research Report No . 2 , 2 vols., 

rev. ed . , Window Rock, Ariz,: Research Section, Navajo Parks § 

Recreation, The Navajo Tribe, 1969. 

Quoted from the Foreword: 



This volume is a revised edition of the December, 1967 
issue. It not only includes some 2,000 additional refer- 
ences, but also a Subject Index comprised, for the most 
part, from topics suggested by the titles of the entries. 

As stated in the original [edition] . . .no attempt at 
selectivity has been made. All available references to 
the Navajo people, their land and environment, regardless 
of source, are a part of this book. These include histor- 
ical, ethnographic, biographical, technical, popular, and 
fictional works, as well as archival and congressional 
materials, newspaper accounts, articles from journals and 
magazines, books, pamphlets, manuscripts, and technical 
papers from government and Navajo Tribal files. No attempt 
has been made to evaluate, annotate, or categorize, and an 
inclusion of an entry is no criterion of its accuracy or 
importance. , It is hoped that Navajos, historians, 

social workers, teachers, and others who share an interest 
in the Navajo people . . .will also find the book's con- 

tents useful , [Contains "numerous references, often from 
obscure or specialized technical journals . "] ■ T;"7.- ' 

Vol. I (p. 1 -326) is listed alphabetically by author or institu- 
tion, including a long list of anonymous items. Vol. II (pp. 327- 
394) is entitled "Subject Index to the Navajo Bibliography," and 
lists author and date of all the items in Vol .1 under appropriate 





MATERIALS 




THE AMERICAN ENGLISH SERIES 



The Original Edition 



Pauline M. Rojas, Director. AMERICAN ENGLISH SERIES. Boston: 
D.C. Heath. 1955. 



This series is commonly referred to as the "Fries-Rojas materi- 
als 11 because the late Charles C. Fries served as the master con- 
sultant on the writers 1 team in Puerto Rico. It was for more than 
a decade the only comprehensive set of materials for use with 
children from about the fourth grade level through high school. 
The authors had in mind Puerto Rican children who presumably: had 
already learned to read and write in Spanish by the time these 
materials were to be introduced to them. Another; apparent 
that the students would, 

receive much of alTrof their instruction in 
other than. English. In short, ah EFL tather ithah an 
ESL setting was the situation ^or which these materials; were de- 
signed. 



t ion was 
tinue to 



assump- 

; for : some time att least , con- 

" in 



The aural-oral approach to s econd 
-d throughout this series V i^ty 



is 
clear 



in 



- to each of the five teacher's manuals, this; does not 

mean that the language art so f read! ng and wri t ing are 
On the contrary, the writing assignments in the whole series 
mount to a carefully sequenced course in composition. 



iz- 

the 



a- 



The organization of structural sequence and contextual 
which includes the selection of content vocabulary , is .... 

neat from the point of view of the need for English to be used 

in school at the particular: assumed grade levels . ; Much of the 
content for the English exercises it for example, is clearly taken 
from the content of the social studies, science, and mathematics 
taught in Puerto Rico at about the^ level at which a ~- 



set of units of the series is assumed to be taught. This enables 






'-"is* 



me 













v. 






,;.-V : --i 



an alert school staff to correlate the teaching of English with 
the teaching of subject matter other than English. Other content 
is taken from what is assumed to interest students in their out- 
of-school life. Transfer of learning is thus facilitated. 

The suggested activities for practicing listening, speaking, read- 
ing and composition are well distributed and clear enough for 
any teacher who is willing to take the trouble of reading them 
carefully. But the organizational principles for the structural 
content are not easily perceived by the ever -hurried elementary 
classroom teacher xdio has never had any training in ESL. This is 
true in particular for the first two books {/the first teacher's 
manual) . There is no clear index or table of contents of the 
teaching points of each unit, no indication to fha teacher of a 
hierarchy of importance among the teaching points. For example, 
there is no evaluation of why certain content vocabulary was 
selected for teaching sentences of a certain type, or why the 
structural sequence was developed as it was. The authors seemed 
to have assumed a linguistic sophistication in the ordinary class- 
room teacher that is unrealistic. 



Another feature that is missing for teachers is unit tests that 
might be used as pre- and/or post tests. While it is true that 
some of the suggested "application activities" that make up the 
fourth part of each unit in the first two books could serve as 
such tests, this is often not understood by some teachers. 



The experience with the series in the Navajo Area, where it had 
been selected as the basic text in 1967 when TESL became a for- 
mally adopted feature of instruction in the B.I.A. schools, has 
been that even after four or five day .training sessions in TESL 
in general, of which some time was spent bn examining this series, 
all too many teachers and supervisors still failed to perceive the 
teaching points of many of the units. This was even the case 
with the books where the teaching points are explicitly summarized 
for teacher as well as for students. The topical rather than the 
structural content tended to be .taken to be all important. Teach- 
ers therefore often felt free/ to deviate from the structural se- 
quence and improvise, thereby failing to have the students acquire 
the all important sentence structure. It may well bb unrealistic 
to expect the teacher to acquire the expected familiarity with the 
ESL field merely by giving him a set of" materials in his/haiids and 
no more than a few days training/^':;'/,;- '-i \ ' : -- L ; '-.V O ■ 

r^e/r^aj;^ those teachers who 

-- understand the message of /the materials had no trouble in making 
appropriate supplement s and aiaptating tliem for use with Nava j o 
children, often at different levels than for which; the. materials / 






were intended* that such teachers expressed their satisfaction 
with the materials and achieved satisfactory progress in their 
students; b) those teachers who taught at about the age/grade 
level for which the materials were written and who followed the 
materials' suggestions, whether they fully comprehended the ra- 
tionale or not, were also satisfied with the materials as they 
saw their students make some definite progress. 



The New Edition 

Adrian L, Hull, (general editor). AMERICAN ENGLISH SERIES 
Boston: D.C, Heath, 1965. 

Ten years after the first edition of the American English Series 
the D.C. Heath Company came out with a new edition. Only the 
first two books are on the market. The authors, Puerto Rican 
educators, have supplied this series with the much needed index 
of structural content. They also clearly had children younger 
than fourth graders in mind when they selected the topical con- 
tent, which, of course, is more up to date than the older edition. 

The new edition does not purport to teach what reading and writ- 
ing in an alphabetic writing system is, any more than did the 
Fries -Rojas edition. Reading and writing activities are included, 
they are in the first edition. The deviations from the struc- 
tural sequence of the first edition seem to have been imspirod by 
the always strongly felt need of the classroom teacher to enable 
the students to transfer the learnings in English to other class- 
room situations as soon as possible. 

The past tense and the use of the expletive "there," for example, 
are presented much earlier in this series than in the older edi- * 
ti on . This change may be welcomed by many teachers eager to uti— 
lize experience stories in their teaching, which almost always 
calls for the use of the past tense. The total flow of struc- 
tural sequence in the new edition, however, seems to have made so 
many concessions to these ever pressing demands for immediate use- 
fulness, that it appears tobeerratic. In the first book, for 
example, ^this,!' fs r introduce<f; first . in Unites connection 

with numbers and pages', but the rest of the demonstrative system 
is not developed until - seven units later ; in the first book one 
looks in vain for questions beginning with; "did" (the>^ are not 
introduced until Unit Ten of the second book) after statements in 
, the past have been introduced in Unit. Thirteen along with "What 

did - • • V questions. From the standpoint of structural .sequencing . . '•/ 

such /separation seems less than elegant; and even/from the point 
of view of immediate usefulness such .sequencing "seems - to fall ~ \ 

short of. its. goal. Yes/no questions in the past seem to be no less 




/ 



immediately useful to elementary children than What questions. 
The Adaptation for Nava j o Children 



ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE FOR NAVAJO BEGINNERS, adapted by 
Mary Jane Cook, et al . by permission from the Fries AMERICAN EN- 
GLISH SERIES, Book 1, D.C. Heath and Co., 1965. Tucson, Arizona: 
U. S. Bureau of Indian Affairs, Navajo Area, 1969. 

The Bureau, of Indian Affairs has received, under contract, from 
Dr. Mary Jane Cook, an adaptation for use with six and seven year 
old Navajo children of the first book and the first few units of 
the second book of the new edition of the American English Series, 
These materials contain structural overviews of each unit and 
they also include unit tests. No reading and writing activities 
are included. The materials come with puppets, a domino game, 
and a great number of large, colored picture cards. On the whole, 
for surface appeal to the teacher, these materials cannot compete 
with most of the more expensively produced commercial materials. 
They have been tried out in about 20 classrooms after Dr. Cook 
had met with the teachers in two or three day training sessions. 
During the school year Dr. Cook observed or met with the teachers 
twice or three times. Most of the pilot teachers declared them- 
selves satisfied during their years of pilot teaching. The Cook 
materials are currently in use in a number of classrooms on the 
Navajo. It is possible that the Navajo Area still has some sets 
available for teachers or supervisors elsewhere who might take an 
interest in these materials. Information can be obtained from 
the B. I. A, Area Office, Education, Window Rock, Arizona 86515. 



Elizabeth W. Willink 
Rock Point Boarding School 
Chinle, Arizona 




CORE ENGLISH 



Core English , a primary-level oral ESL program from Ginn and Com- 
pany, is clearly the result of teamwork between linguist and 
classroom teacher. It is programmed to meet the linguistic needs 
of early childhood education while incorporating the best of ed- 
ucational theory. 

Fun is an element not often programmed into the structure and 

ESL materials. However, Core English has been developed 
within an enjoyably creative framework of fun, paired with action 
and color. At the same time, detailed structure and method is 
provided to allow for the use of the materials, with relative 
ease, by classroom teachers or para-professionals who have had no 
specialized ESL training. 

Both levels One and Two of Core English are in kit form, contained 
in a compact cardboard carrying case which lends itself to use by 
multiple classrooms or by a traveling teacher. A kit includes a 
spiral -bound teacher's manual, student workbooks, wall charts and 
picture cards, hand puppets, a flannel— board kit, game and song 
book, and a sing-along record. With the exception of a few read- 
ily available pieces of realia and, perhaps, extras requisite to 
her own creativity, the teacher has the materials necessary for a 
rich multi-sensory Instructional program. ^ 

The teacher h; manuals are a particular strength of this program. 
The lesson plans are well detailed and are presented. in a format 
that allows for the visual ease necessary to rapid-pace ESL teach- 
ing. There is carefully sequenced, introduction of linguistic el- 
ements and ample provision for overview and review through varied 
activities . In vocabulary; emphasis is given to vocabulary of ; im- 
mediate need in the classroom and necessary to classroom instruc- 
tional concepts . For the teacher who/is uncertain of linguistic 
structure,' appendixes are provided that allow her to form a ra- 
tionale for her ESL teaching arid to extend classroom activities . 

It is only in the area of pronunciation drill that sufficient 



emphasis and help ? particularly for the inexperienced ESL teacher, 
is not always provided . it will b© necessary for the teacher to 
build additional nri 1 1 into the program as she assesses the pro- 
nunciation needs Q f hoy students. 

The workbooks for Levels on© and Two maintain the essential oral 
nature of the program and provide an additional stimulus for elic- 
iting the structures being practiced. Because paper-pencil tasks 
are limited , they .1 1 not moot the traditional workbook concept 

of classroom teachers beyond the readines ^evel. When they are 
used as a bridge between a segregated ESL program and the class- 
room, their oral-.i 3 jigUage rationale will need to be clear to the 
classroom teacher 0 r their usefulness will be limited. 



The supplementary contents of the kits are imaginative as well as 
educationally functional. Pictures are multi-ethnic and depict 
surroundings to which children can relate. The games, catego- 
rized by classroom skills, are extremely varied, and the sing- 
along records hav Q the "beat" that appeals to children today. 

The following sections , quoted, from the introduction to the teach- 
er's manual fox Level One, provides further information about the 
special features Q f this oral program: 

The grammatical points have been carefully selected and 
sequenced to allow for gradual introduction and constant 
reinforcement. The acquisition of vocabulary never over- 
shadows the children's need to learn to control the 
structure of English. 

The language has been selected to meet the i special needs 
of young children in a school environment, 'where such 
essential concepts as shape and size, color discrimina- 
tion, and counting must he taught. 

The language practice is embedded in contexts which 
encourage meaningful responses y , \ 

The Vocabulary for which the children may be held ac- 
countable is carefully limited, though provision -is made 
for the addition of other words which -the teacher may 
feel are appr opr i ate to the special needs of his own 
classroom and to the locality in which the children 
are living. ’ y. : >;y ! T y'V"' . ;v:' • : Jfyi'. 1 ' •. y ; 

The program is ungraded and is; : frexibie ^noug V 

a variety of seho°l situations .y:; It can be used with a • 
small group of non~Engiish speaking children in a regular 
classroom; and it can be used in "pull-out" classes, in 
special all-day intensive classes, iii bilingual, -programs 




and in tutorial work. 



The lessons have been written with a constant concern 
that the children use natural and uncontrived language 
that is appropriate to the context of the classroom acti- 
vities, Single-word and phrasal answers are encouraged 
wherever they would normally be used by an English- 
speaking child, while complete statements are practiced 
in contexts where they are appropriate, as in talks and 
explanations. The use of contractions throughout also 
reflects a concern for natural spoken English, 

A clear distinction is maintained between language the 
children are to use productively and language they need 
only understand. Within the lessons themselves, language 
for recognition is identified by the letters TL (Teacher 
Language) . Teacher Language is often anticipatory, pre- 
senting for recognition those structures which the child 
will be required to produce actively in later lessons; in 
this way extended listening can often precede production. 

Language for production is presented just as systemati- 
cally as language for recognition. But language is not 
considered productive unless many activities are given 
with it, leading to spontaneous and unprompted use by 
the children. 

An attempt is made to instill in the children some sen- 
sitivity to the differences between formal and informal 
language - for example, the difference between "Good 
morning" and "Hi," and between "Sure" and "Certainly." 

CORE ENGLISH materials now available (Levels Three and Four will 
appear in June, 1972) may be obtained in a complete kit which 
includes twenty workbooks, or items may be purchased separately: 

List Price Net Price 

Level One Kit $133.28 $99.96 

Level Two Kit 117.28 87.96 

LANGUAGE GAMES AND SONGS 4,64 3.48 • 

CORE ENGLISH SONGS ; 8.00 6.00 

MORE CORE ENGLISH SONGS 8,00 6.00 

Workbooks (package of - S)& ; 5.00 3.75 

(available; separately) ^ : 

For. further information, address: -I.';!/:;: 1 :; i; i; r;t7;Yv:X- 




Girin and Company 
2550 Hanover St, 

Palo Alto, California 94304 

[William R, Slager, senior author < CORE ENGLISH ONE AND TWO 
TEACHER f 3 MANUALS, by William R. Slager and Helen E, Goodrich* 
LANGUAGE GAMES AND SONGS FOR CORE ENGLISH, by Serafina Krear and 
Barry Goodrich, Boston: Ginn and Company, 1971,] 



Myra H. Castner, Master Teacher, ESL and Reading 
Campbell Union School District 
Campbell, California 




D I STAR LANGUAGE PROGRAM 



The Distar Language Program, published by Science Research Asso- 
ciates, consists of two kits, one each for levels I and II. Lev- 
el X includes six basic presentation books, a storybook, a color 
book, a teacher's guide, and several transparencies j Level II in- 
cludes five sequential presentation books and a teacher's guide. 
Each lesson is amply illustrated, and a materials list for real* 

?■ from the real world is included in each teacher's guide. 

a no-nonsense i straight forward program designed to teach 
children to use certain basic concepts and to talk about them in 
standard English. 



Distar is not specifically a second language program. The mate- 
rials were originally designed at the University of Illinois for 
children with social dialect problems. Nevertheless, their po- 
tential usefulness to ESL teachers should be considered. 



Materials . - Distar differs from most English language programs 
m that it is organized around the concepts that language is used 
to express rather than around grammatical categories. For ex- 
ample, in Level I each daily lesson of about thirty minutes con- 
sists of a presentation from Book A (identity statements and des- 
criptions), a presentation from Book B (action statements and 
categorization), a presentation from Book C (identity of parts of 
objects and their relations to the whole), a story from the Story- 
(participation stories which reinforce the language lesson) , 
and a T ake -home (a picture awarded to the children for their ef - * 
forts) V -;.V ' ; y ; -■ 



The materials in Books A, B and C are treated separately so that 
cni ldren may progress within each area according to their facii- 
ity; that is, a child may have no trouble with labeling, though 
he finds naming parts difficult ; invthis case, he progresses se- 
quentially through Book A, but repeats the crucial 
fied in the program) of Book C. While the 



Books 



sequencing. 



part 

material in all 



enti - 
three 



is interrelated, they are not mutually dependent for their 



The Storybook is also worth mentioning: The first story, to be 

read as the children are developing skills with identity state- 
ments , concerns a boy named Tommy and his parrot named Polly. 
Polly can whistle and talk, but the only thing she can say is, 
"This is a chair," Tommy shows her a number of different objects, 
asking, "What is this?" and Polly always answers, "This is a 
chair." Throughout the story, the teacher asks the children the 
same questions Tommy asks Polly (the children, of course, are al- 
ways smarter than the parrot) . 

In Story Two, Tommy and Polly are again the principals. The 
teacher reviews the previous story by asking a number of ques- 
tions with yes or no ansv/ers, and a few questions to review the 
conditions of the story ( What can Polly say? This is a chair) . 

In this story. Tommy is sleeping, and a lion comes through the 
door. Polly is getting more and more excited, but Tommy doesn’t 
wake up. Finally, the parrot screams at the lion, "This is a 
chair"] and the lion is frightened away. Again, throughout the 
story (and subsequent stories), the children are involved by ques- 
tions from the teacher. The stories echo the language and con- 
cepts of the current and preceding lessons . 

Language. - The program begins with naming objects with single- 
word~iabels, then progresses to labeling actions in the present 
progressive, describing objects in terms of long/short, big/ 
little, and so forth. Other concepts included are same/different , 
location, why, sensory verbs, if/ then, before/after , some/all/ 
none, questioning skills (including the information-seeking func- 
tion of questions), following instructions, synonyms, and so 
forth. The objectives, stated in behavioral terms , are impressive 
and explicit . 



Within each of the cognitive areas, the language is carefully con- 
trolled, i and where new grammatical structures are introduced, 
they are based on skills the children have already demonstrated. 
For example, after naming objects with single-word labels,, the 
teacher develops a full statement by a modified "backward buildup" 



T: 

Ch: 

T: 

Ch: 

T: 

Ch: 

T: 

Ch: 

T: 

Ch : 



(points to picture of a boy) Boy. 

Boy . ; >'V. . ’ •' • t 

Again . r ’ '•‘-'•V.'i.V 



Say it 



Now s ay , "a boy . ’ ’ 
A boy . 

Say "is a 
Is a boy. 

Again . 

Is a boy. 



T: Now say the whole thing. 

Ch : This is a boy. 

The process is repeated in subsequent lessons with different ob- 
jects until the children can produce a full statement in response 
to the command, "Say the whole thing." The authors emphasize in 
the teacher’s guide that the full statement is appropriate only 
when makxng observations or responding to a specific command from 
the teacher - not as an answer to a question. Short answers are 
expected otherwise. 

According to the authors, the teacher's job "is to prepare all of 
Lthe children] so that they can engage in discussions, think logi- 
cally, and use language as a tool for thought." They state fur- 
ther that language is "not merely talking," but also a means of 
expressing concepts. The language taught in Distar is not social 
language but the standard English of instruction used in schools. 
Thus, their aims differ from those whose goal is to teach stan- 
dard conversational English. The assumption is that success in 
the upper grades of an English-speaking school is dependent upon 
a solid command of the concepts, language structures, and thinking 
operations of those schools. 




Classroom Procedure. - A further departure from typical ESL pro- 
grams is the insistence of the authors that the class be divided 
into homogeneous ability groups of five to ten children. In the 

•*u\ pla 5 e * mixed-ability groups penalize the faster children 

with boredom and the slower children with frustrations - even to 
the point that the slower children give up and the faster chil- 
dren dominate, In the second place, small groups increase the ^ U 

teacher s ability to attend to the progress of individual chil- 
dren and to ensure individual response from each child every day. 

Finally, since an oral language program can hardly be individual- 
ized, grouping offers a situation in which the teacher can pace 
the material to the needs of small groups of individuals, as well f : if 
as increasing the frequency of reinforcement to individual s - v 

The teacher is also instructed to establish signals and proce- ^ ' 

dures for student response the first day of class and to make -cer- ' ■ : '- 
tain that every child responds every; day - even the first. Teach- 
er instructions in the presentation books are very explicit, tell-, 
mg the teacher what to say , what to point to, what response to 
expeqt from the chi ldren , what to do in case of error, and wheth- 
:? r * he tas ^ is for the whole group or for individual response. 

Each set of instructions is printed in a different color or type 

;tace • At the end of a presentation from any given, book, the : 

teacher is instructed what to do next; the program keeps track of 

itself, relieving the teacher from the burden of juggling rou- 



tines . 



It is, in other words, well integrated. 

The authors' justification for such an explicit teacher script is 
three-fold: first, a constant format provides the learner with a 

familiar framework in which to learn new items] second, the teach- 
er's attention should be on the children to a greater degree than 
on the materials* and third, the benefits of a controlled program 
can be diminished, if not eliminated, by random adaptation. Teach- 
ers I have observed who have used this program consider it more 
demanding than traditional teaching in spite of the script , since 
they must regulate the pace and constantly assess the progress 
and mastery of each child, * Also, while there is generally a 
period of initial resistance to being "told what to do," the 
same Distar teachers, after some experience with the program, 
have been enthusiastic about how much better they know their stu- 
dents, both personally and educationally. 



Second Language Problems , - DISTAR LANGUAGE was developed for 
English-speaking children. Consequently, there is no structured 
presentation of English phonology - for example, of consonant 
clusters and intonation. Depending on the language background of 
the target population, introductory practice in hearing and pro- 
ducing the sounds of English may be necessary. 

Further, the language is limited to that needed to talk about the 
concepts introduced in the program. There are no formulas of 
greeting or of politeness, for example. In short, there is no 
conversational language of the kind that non-English speaking 
children need. Of course, all this is not to say that a great 
deal of generalization and transfer will not take place. 



Finally, no provision is made for explaining classroom instruc- 
tion. For example, the commands, "Say the whole thing" and "Let's 
try it again," and the verbal reinforcements , "You said the whole 
thing.'" and "You're working hard today," might need explanation 
if the child begins the class ^with no English. Any -.‘language 
teacher is* faced* with similar; problems However , presenting the 
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ENGLISH AROUND THE WORLD 



Publishers are aware of special difficulties teachers face and 
are now offering materials especially designed for the teaching 
of Englxsh as a second language- One new ESL program ENGLISH 
AROUND THE WORLD, was developed by Sco«, Forasmfn and Company 
±or the rapidly expanding international market* but is also being 
used with excellent results in the U.S. by teachers in migrant ed- 
uca ion programs a BIA schools, and, with some adaptation, in adult 
education classes. 



Authors William Marquardt, professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, coordinator of TESOL at NYU in 1966, and a for- 
mer teacher of English as a foreign language in several foreign 
countries; Jean Miller, curriculum consultant in English as a 
second language for the Association of American Schools of Cen- 
tral America; and Eleanore Hosman, area TESOL supervisor for the 
Chicago Public^ Schools, each with many years of teaching experi- 
ence in this field, have clothed the solid structure of ENGLISH 
AROUND THE WORLD in attractive attire and have made it invitine 
to teachers and pupils. 



The teacher’s guidebooks, the key to the program, contain intro- 
ductory essays by each of the authors on topics such as the prob- 
\ fJJ 1 - ely T° ^ e snc oun t er ed in learning i English because of the 
“ .~ erences in the language patterns of other languages, the im- 
portance of providing a variety of Sensory -mot or experiences in 
reinforcing language learning^ arid; Ste vairiw Sw 




and paperwork" limited to coloring, cutting out, and/or assembling 
pictures of people and objects in the lessons being studied. Most 
of tlie first year's learning takes place through teacher-pupil - 
class dialogues, with many songs, games and role-playing activi- 
ties to reinforce the basic language concepts being taught. 

A practical means of tying the lessons together is the story line 
- Miguel Garcia is a young visitor to America who is introduced 
to American ways and America by the Nelsons and their children. 
Miguel participates in their home and school activities and meets 
children from other parts of the world at the international schod 
in New York City, where the Nelsons live. He goes on an extended 
tour of America with the Nelsons, which gives him (and the stu- 
dents) experiences of many kinds , 



The story line develops interestingly and naturally for children. 
It follows Miguel from his arrival at the airport through his in- 
troduction to American home and school life and his visits to a 
farm, a zoo, a circus, and a ranch in the Southwest, to his tour 
of San Francisco before he leaves for his home in Peru. Miguel 
(and the children) learn the names of key features in each place 
in an almost spontaneous fashion. 

Miguel’s visit to the ranch will be of special interest to teach- 
ers of Indian children, since Miguel meets Joseph Tallfeather, 
foreman of the ranch near the Grand Canyon, and has a chance to 
see an Indian festival and to learn a little about Taos and Nava- 
jo crafts and skills. 

Following the year's work in speaking English at Level One, chil- 
dren begin reading English with their first lesson at Level Two, 
and soon go on to writing the sentences they have constructed. 



As with Level One, emphasis is still on acquiring _ 
terns, with many games and songs to provide variety and fun .in 
each lesson. But , as in the ent ire program , good structure is 
provided. Aims for each lesson are specified; focus]; words to b e 
emphasized are taught in the context of normal usage - never in 
lists; and suggestions for introduction, presentation and follow- 
up for each lesson are detailed and easy to follow. 



A four -record album for each; level contains the songs, language 
patterns , and pronunciation drills for the program. Both adult 
<~Tri 1 * c vn i r arftn hn the: Tecords to acquaint chil - 



and children ».s voices are used , on the records - to acquaint chil - 
dren with variations in normal English speech. Other, materials 



in the urogram, in addition to. the /teacher * s guidebooks , pupil's 
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of the Teacher * s Manual for Tape, which is in preparation, a com 
plet© set of materials for the teacher may be obtained for Level 
One for $44,43 and for Level Two for $48,18. For both levels. 
Pupils' Skill Books are $.96 each, and the Practice Pad and Test 
Books are $.60 each. 

Level Three materials will be available early in 1972 and will 
follow the same pattern as Levels One and Two, with additional 
emphasis on American culture. One section will deal with Ameri- 
can Indian contributions to our diet, our language, and our arts. 

Helping children become proficient In English opens a new world 
of ideas and opportunities to them. Making the learning process 
as enjoyable and effective as possible is the goal of all of us 
- administrators, teachers, and publishers. 



Jay Anderson, Field Representative 
Kay Dean, Educational Consultant 
Scott, Foresraan and Company 







ORAL ENGLISH 



A review published in the Arizona Bilingual Council Newsletter 
May, 1970, * 



ORAL ENGLISH: LEARNING A SECOND LANGUAGE, by Hadley A, Thomas, 

with Or , Harold B. Allen as consulting linguist, published by the 
Economy Company, is a new, complete language program for the young 
student of English, As far as I know, it is unique in that it in- 
cludes both structures and sound system in every lesson. It is 
complete in that it includes with the pictorial workbook and the 
Teacher’s Edition, the following adjuncts: 

two groups of language development cards 

three wall charts (for teaching colors and numbers) 

one pocket chart (for teaching weather concepts) 



Both groups of cards arc in full color. Group A, consisting of 
266 _ 9x12 cards, depicts scenes of the classroom, home, and com- 
munity. These cards are used to develop concepts and to illus- 
trate sentences presented for practice. Group B, consisting of 
336 3x5 cards , depicts specific objects, and is to be used for 
practice of sounds and vocabulary, building. 



program consciously teaches the second language culture, 
while yet riot intimating; to the, young f'pupil-_ that it is in any way 
better than his own. For example|- ? the children shown are not of 
any one ethnic group; yet,. on a given page (page 64), the scis- 
sox's , the lunchroom, the piano, the baseball game, the furniture, ... 

the children’s clothing, all bespeak : the mainstream of American 
culture. This is a true reflection of the relationship between 
language and culture to the ESI learner, whether the child is 
1 earn ine: hi s English -in Abi A n ^tv A i 1 nKslisvi 11 ^ 







house. And all the universal concepts are included., such as ani- 
mals, plants, parts of the body, money, food, the wheel, weather, 
and the like. 



The English sound system is quite thoroughly covered, not omitting 
such special Navajo difficulties as terminal stop sounds (/p/, 
/k/, /t/, and voiced counterparts) and terminal nasals (/n/, /m/, 
/n/) and English tli (/9/, /<J/) , troublesome to a great many ESL 
learners. Most consonant blends and clusters are also alien to 
non-European languages, to the extent that they occur in English. 



"In Oral English ," says the author, "emphasis is placed on learn- 
ing the basic patterns of English rather than on acquiring a large 
vocabulary. New words can always be learned as the need arises, 
but the pupil will be unable to use the words in sentences for 
communication with others until h^ has gained reasonable control 
of the basic sentence patterns of English." 



The author's recommendation of this text in teaching disadvantaged 
children should not be overlooked. Because the child is handi- 
capped in speaking and listening practice, as well as limited in 
his experience with common cultural denominators, this book will 
enrich him in these areas, as well as provide orderly practice 
with standard English speech patterns. 



The linguistics case of this book is evident. Throughout the 
teacher's plans, a modified musical notation is used to indicate 
intonation patterns. This is valuable for teaching-consistency, 
as, for any given sentence in English , there are several possible 
variations, depending on emphasis or emotional tone. The appen- 
dices in the back of the book give the primary teacher extensive 
insight into the phonology of English, and provide?; cultural- 
linguistic notes on both the Navajo and Spanish cultures. 

Besides minimal pairs and other contrastive techniques to sharpen 
auditory discrimination, the pupils also : learn to make simple 
transformations and substitutions. Complete sentence or short 
answer responses,, showing mastery of the sentence patterns, are 
encouraged . Too many second . language , ;learner s ., arei ; allowed to re- 
ply . with Va monosyll able ^gaining jn .comprehension, . but not~ in - 
proficiency. Communication is the. first of the listed objectives 
of this program, and ought to head , the , list , in any oral English 
program. ' _ /-• ■ 




of proficiency in the English language , from nil to some , as evi- 
denced by advance testing. The four inter-unit tests revealed 
considerable gains in proficiency, "We found," says Mrs. Thomas, 
"that if we met the need for certain speech patterns as they a- 
rose, then when we came to them in the text, the children were 
j us t that much ahead. Naturally, this would be different for each 
group." 

She went on to add that what she liked especially about this text 
is its graduated approach, beginning with the most elementarv 
structures. This gives the child a sense of mastery from the very 
beginning. 

Helen Thomas (Mrs . Hadley Thomas) , using the books this year in 
first grade, confirms that mastery is the aim. Moreover, "if 

you work at it as directed, the teacher discovers how the child 
learns," — 



Her groups are small; Mrs , Thomas considers six to eight an ap- 
propriate number. Like Marjorie Thomas, Helen Thomas affirms that 
the children produce the learned patterns spontaneously - given a 
little time - in the course of their play or their daily routine 
thus bringing back full circle to the first of the listed objec- 
tives of the program: communication . 



The publisher's address and price list follow: 



Economy Company 

P.0. Box 25308 

1901 North walnut 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73125 

C40S) 524-2213 



Oral English 
T eacher Is Ed i t ion 






List Price 
sif $ 1.96 



Net Price 
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ORAL LANGUAGE PROGRAM UTILIZED TO TEACH ENGLISH 
TO INDIAN SPEAKING CHILDREN 



Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory (SWCEL) of Albu- 
querque has developed an Oral Language Program to teach English 
to Indian and Spanish speaking children. The program is a comp©~ 
nent of the Laboratory's Communication Arts Program to improve 
the early educational opportunities of Southwestern children. 



SWCEL undertook work on the Oral Language Program (OLP) in 1967 
to combat the critical educational problems of the many South- 
western children who enter school with little or no knowledge of 
English. The OLP stems from lessons (known as H-200) prepared at 
the University of California at Los Angeles under the direction 
of well known linguist Dr. Robert Wilson, 



The OLP has undergone three revisions as the result of extensive 
field trials and pilot classroom testing under the direction of 
Dr. Robert T. Reeback and Helgi Osterreich . The program is now 

completed and ready for dissemination , 



The OLP is designed to be used daily by One teacher with groups 
of up to ten children, ages five to seven .Each lesson is approx- 
imately 25 minutes long and the teacher additionally encourages 
children to use sentence patterns learned in the lessons at other 
times of ...the day . . ■ Early.;, lessons consist of short and simple con - 
versation while later les sons progress to more intricate pat terns 
of speech 
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A unique OLP component is Cultural Heritage Review Units designed 
to meet the special heeds of Navajo as well as Spanish speaking 

children. Each unit is built around and bn<=*>U rm ant-hfuiti ^ r,vi v_ 







Since SWCEL 's philosophy dictates that training must precede us- 
age of any Laboratory program, teachers are instructed in the 
correct utilization o£ OLP lessons and Cultural Heritage Review 
Units at in-service institutes. Soiie 225 teachers and aides who 
were trained this summer at institutes held under the auspices of 
SWCEL have implemented the OLP in thlir classrooms this Fall. Pre- 
service training for more than 125 future teachers also is cur- 
rently being offered at five Western universities including Fres- 
no State, San Jose State, New Mexico State, California State at 
Bakersfield, and California Polytechnic Institute. 



Insofar as SWCEL is a private non-profit research and development 
facility, the cost of teacher training depends upon the number of 
participants enrolled in an institute. The fee usually includes 
travel, per diem, all instructional material, all classroom mate- 
rial for both the children and teacher for the academic year, 
evaluation, follow up, and in-service training. 

The OLP package includes a teacher's manual, six volumes of les- 
sons, picture cards, and miscellaneous visual aides. The optional 
Cultural Heritage Units include slide/tape presentations, lessons, 
flannel figures, and a teacher's manual.. Further information on 
SWCEL's OLP may be obtained by writing George Amsbary, c/o SWCEL, 
117 Richmond N.E. , Albuquerque, N.M. 87106. 



Last year, 5,400 students benefited from the OLP in 180 class- 
rooms in New Mexico, Oklahoma, California, Texas, and Nebraska. 
Some 1 , 000 of these youngsters were of Nava jo, Cherokee, Pueblo, 
Apache, Sioux, Hopi, and other Indian origins , 

SWCEL, one in a network of laboratories across the United States, 
works to develop educational programs for the Southwestern, popu- 
lation. Emphasis is on the special needs of Indian and Mexican 
American children I, ; ; v ;>. V:""- 7 : .V : * -y-Sr 







Judith L. Trujillo 
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ROCK: REGION ONE CURRICULUM KIT 



The southernmost tip of Texas, bounded on the east by- the Gulf 
of Mexico and on the south and west by the Rio Grande River, has 
been predominantly Spanish-speaking since its colonization in the 
1750's. It was not until the late 1960 's, however, that a sys- 
tematic method of teaching English to the Spanish- speakers was 
introduced in the schools of the area. It was the ESEA Title Til 
legislation that provided the Impetus that had been lacking. In a 
commendable display of unanimity, the superintendents of schools 
- there are nearly 50 school districts in the region - agreed to 
combine all of the resources available to them under that act and 
tit le^ and to commit them to a curriculum revision project aimed 
at establishing a sound ESL program for their primary classrooms. 

By fortunate coincidence. Project H- 200 In California was hearing 
completion at this time. .ITie Of f ice of Educationihad provided 
funding fop UCLA and the California State Department of ?Educa- 
tion to write a series of ESL lessons for children in the primary 
grades , When permission to use these lessons in the Texas project 
was granted by the California authorities, the II-200 program be- 
came the base upon which the new curriculum plans aihd materials 
were .built . : ■■ ■ 












Now known as ROCK (Region, One Curriculum Kit) , the materials arc 
available in two parts. Levels I and Ii; The first kit, intended 
for children entering school with little or no command of English, 
consists of a variety of materials needed for the suggested activ- 
ities that provide language practice . These include synchronized 
filmstrip-record sets of folk tales in Sphriish and in English, 
recorded language. cards for either; the. Language Master or Audio- 



manuals, the illustrations, and the realia needed for the 115 
lessons , 

The ROCK materials were tested in California and Texas with non- 
English speaking Mexican-American children from the ages of five 
through seven. In California the field test was conducted while 
the lessons were being written. The Texas field test began in 
three classes, grew to twelve the following year, and forty the 
third year. In California the test was on the lessons alone, used 
in a "pull-out” situation, while in Texas we were testing the i to- 
tal ESL curriculum in a self-contained classroom. 



The Region One staff devoted its efforts to planning a five or 
six hour daily program centered around the thirty minute H-2Q0 
lesson. Experiences in FLES programs and the advice of others 
convinced the project director that a foreign language could not 
be learned in thirty minute lessons taught once a day. Foreign 
language instruction to groups of twenty-five to thirty was also 
out of the question, particularly for learners under eight years 
of age. The task then, was one of planning activities for the 
smaller groups not engaged in direct instruction by the classroom 
teacher. Traditional "busy work" is not a viable method of pro- 
viding practice in second language acquisition. Some way had to 
be devised to give the children language experiences and practice 
by mechanical means. 



After several months of study, the search narrowed down to two 
types of voice reproducing machines - both capable of presenting 
a visual with an auditory stimulus. One unit projects a filmstrip 
which is advanced automatically and inaudi'bly by the accompanying 
recording. Here the sequence of images and sounds and the length 
of the presentation is fixed. No variation for individual dif- 
ferences is provided. The other unit, which plays back a 6-secpnd 
magnetic tape attached to individual illustrated cards, permits 
endless repetitions of each recorded utterance , Material , for both 
types of equipment had to be prepared because the few items com- 
mercially available at that time were not suited for; the princi- 
pal purpose - that of reinforcing the language patterns the child 
was learning in the daily lesson. ; 



Synchronized Filmstrip: 

• v---' • * ;■ • . , : — * - ; •- • - 
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dran - primarily traditional folk and fairy tales. We produced 
two of our own and added our sound to fifteen selected from vari- 
ous producers. 

The Spanish version of each story was prepared without any at- 
tempt to control the vocabulary or the sentence patterns. The 
dialect is one familiar to most Mexican- American children - that 
of northeastern Mexico. But the English versions of the same 
filmstrips were carefully planned and sequenced. The stories 
chosen for the early part of the year have a limited vocabulary 
and are told in the progressive tense using sentence patterns 
taught in the early lessons. Later in the sequence the English 
version approaches an unrestricted style. One talented person, 
Carol Perkins, wrote and narrated both versions, as well as com- 
posing songs and language drills for each story. 



Illustrated Cards 



The other device, the illustrated cards with magnetic tape record- 
ings, is ideally suited to the task of tireless tutor. For exam- 
ple the child sees a drawing of a boy approaching a closet with a 
coat in his hand. On the magnetic tape also attached to the card 
is recorded the following: "What's he going to do?" (2-3 second 

pause) "He ' s going to hang up the coat . " When a child plays this 
card on the appropriate machine, he is challenged to respond to a 
question, given time to answer, and then told the correct answer. 
If he has difficulty answering , he dan play the card as many times 
as he wishes . ' 



Three hundred eighty-five of : these cards: were produced for the 
kit. They are available in either Electronic Futures , Inc . or 
Bell § Howell format . Because they are ideally suited for prac- 
tice on specific patterns, a teacher can make indivi dual assign- 
ments to pupils during the entire year. The cards also' provide 
the child with a variety of models to imitate (at least four dif- 
ferent ..voices are. heard on the cards.). 

, . • , ' - } ■ r .• : • 
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One activity that is recommended, daily is "Sharing Time - n Early 
in the morning the teacher gathers the children before a blank 



chart and elicits comments from them, in either language, concern- 



ing their experiences the previous day. She chooses a few of the 
comments, such as "Pedro said, 'We went to Reynosa last night 1 
and writes them on the chart. No other activity, perf orn 
has as many positive values as this one . It provides a 
record of language growth, practice for oral expression, readi- 
ness for reading, and opportunities for developing self-esteem 
the self-concept of each ; child t ' ' ^ : ^ V 



Testing 



While no control over the ’’proper” use of the lessons and; related 
activities has been attempted , there has "been an interest in do-' 

termini ng the effectiveness of the: instructional packages . Since ^ 

oral proficiency can only be measured by an oral test administered 

individually, the ainourit ; of data that :; has been collected is rela- • ^ 

tively small . Still another limiting factor has been the unavail- 
ability of a test that could be regarded^ 

language prof iciericy of ^rld^ five :and six yearsl of j age . ^ 

; "spite,. pflfheseilimiting^factor^ 
development of the materials since 1968* ^ „ I ^ . 

Sti 
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writers of the 11-200 Lessons. The test has been eva.lua.ted by 
the Southwest Cooperative Educational Laboratory in Albuquerque, 
present owner of the test materials. Our "experience with the 

test indicates that - the, items >, that t est. ^vocabulary, :'and .pronuncia- ‘ 









('•I don't know,") "Ask him." ("What's your name?") "Do you know 
what he ate for breakfast?" ("No, sir.") "Ask him." ("What did 
you eat for breakfast?") 

Further refinements of this test are needed, but the technical 
problems of recording the responses and the problem of directed 
questions have been solved. The results of the 1970-71 tests in- 
dicate that pupils who are taught English through H-200 lessons, 
both Level I and Level II, score significantly higher than pupils 
xn control groups, (Thomas H, Linton . Unpublished Final Evalua- 
tion Report on Region One Bilingual Project, July 31, 1971.) 



Teacher resistance to the "new" methods is noticeable during the 
first: few months* After mid-year no teacher has been willing to 
give up her manual. Teacher opinion of the lessons is generally 
high, particularly during the second year when the effects of the 
daily lesson begin to be noticed. A few teachers have even sug- 
gested that English speakers would benefit from a modified H-200 
course v” j.- ' v; . • 



Administrative support for this primary ESL curriculum is essen- 
■ 4 ur ^- n g‘ n?st 1 year Special equipment is needed , as well 

as appropriatefurniture. This initial capital outlaycouldrun 
: i „ as high as one thousand dol lars, - though classTOoms; have been 

equipped for aslittle asfourhundreddollars. Theannualper 
P U P-*-^ cost, calculated over the life of the materials and equip- 
ment should not ^ exceed ten dollars, of slightly over five cents 
per day per pupil . ComDlete t s : tttH if 4 1 nn 







STORIES IN TWO LANGUAGES 
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Ghost Story ,, Number One 

t » a cana takolaku: nainS titakuye : etan wan j i 

cana hektakiya gll naSna teKila nalnS 
; ; ^ U ;• i,. ^ ie kip an ke y ap i na hejiSayupta' cana 

inSeya iyecana t 1 a. keyapi ecin he wanagi kin, 
wicagliyahl ca heun hecaca ria tuktektel unraa 
niun . kin h.e niun lean! lila wa,nagi kin . kakiSye 
^ * a ske.^;^, na. he kicohipl keyapi na*?’ ecet * ayupta? 

eliantan a 



■■-(-A' - . : 



:r Sni eliant 
t»e Sni tka ayupta cana tie " to, wau kt e lo" 
iyececa keyapi / hehanl tuwa tankal ceya, kunza 
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tuktel iS-nala omanipi cana lyena wanagi 
wanwicayanka Sice / lie cel hanhcp 1 cana iSnala 
omani okihipi Mnl hena wanagi ihanblapi keyapi 
tka tokel he kapi slolwaye Snl / nakun wicaSa 
wanjlgji wanagi wanyankapi Iglakapl kin hena 
kakel wanwicayankapi keyapi tuktel iSnala omanipi 
cana wanagi ihanblapi kin hena wanagi kin 
tanic * lye Hcl upl Snl tka tate iyecel up! na 



hankeya wicaSa tokecakaca t ’ a ehantanS he e ca 

wanyanka keyapi nagi kin he e ca Lanin ^ke / 

tka taku okoyaka nainM ceR.pl kin tokeca he 
wanyankap i. Sni tka ece la nag 1 kin he e :;ca. 

wanyankapi keyapi na ite kin tokeca kin at ay a 

ko wanyankapi keyapi na peta yuhala keyapi / he 
ehanni oblake / . • 



rFrom Teton Dakota Texts, by George Bushotter 
posited with? the SmithsonlariiOfficaiof y— — • 

ediiict^i ih ; 18 ^ 



Manus cripts de- 
Originally 
Owen Dorsey. ■ i : 
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Free trails lat Ions William Ki iPower s V Department of Anthropol - 

ogy, Wesleyaiv IJniverSityV Middletown, Connecticut.] 















Free Translation o£ "Ghost Story Number One" 



When somebody dies, his ghost may return to call for a friend or 
3- close 'relative whom it loyed or pitied. If a. person answers 
the call, he immediately dies because the ghost has come back for 
him. This is the nature of ghosts. 



Sometimes during a person’s lifetime he makes ghosts suffer. They 
come to call him and if he answers he dies l j but if he says noth- 
ing he will live. But he will die if he answers, "Yes, I will 
come ," ; v:. 



When a person hears somebody crying outside, it means that some- 
one m his family is doomed to die. Or if a person hears a hen 
crow, he must strike it dead at once for it is heralding some-^^-:' 
onc V s death If someone loves his sister and she d ies , her ghost 
will comeback immediate lytb takehira with hefandshe will 
haunt him. .-Every night r in order to scare the ghost away, one 

roust shoot off a gun ;or Jurn incense r and the Asmoke will iff ighten, 

: away the ghost •- - v -.--v--.': f •: '.<& ; v 



Some people travel alone and their mouths or eyes become distort- 
ed. They say that the ghosts do this, or that the people have 
seen ghosts. Some men see ghosts whenever, they travel and con- .... 

sequent ly cannot travel alone at nighttime. They say that they 

have visions of ghosts,, but I don’t know, what this means.. 

)^&havr ; i^ 




CROW 



Ma : Id : x 



Shikg : kka : tdak .. i : kammishd d^:sa:su: t Ma:lS:x he:lu:h ehelurk, 

Ha rkse :sli i :£ rlashih chelurk. Ma: larx ishba: le sahpuah chelurk. 
Isahka : lelak i : ldpxisa rhkelak kon firhkurh chelurk. Arsua: 
Marxawua Ashe korlah chelurk^ Marla :x hilawittak ko : tal- 
ar mmishde i : she rh chelurk. 



Chila rakshilak kalasash chirlerash ko: ta: k bar lu: shis sa: ta r hilia 
bilihpilahne chelurk. Ammeaxen ma rakichkalak dutta: k “ 
i shba r alakuluxaxxe awussa: ahiak he: leshkala rxtark dd : kuak 




CROW 



The Crazy One 



There was a little boy whose big brothers called him the crazy 
one. This is the way big brothers always call their little 
brother to show that he is. young * But for this little boy finab 
ly it became his name and everybody called him ’/Crazy One.” They 
say he was seven years old. lie lived in Crow Agency with his 
grandmother and grandfather. 



Crazy One was an early riser and al 10 he was a very curious, mis- 
chievous boy One morning as usual ne got up early. He didn * t 
even eat * He went swiimniiig . On the way he found ; a: garter snake 
and put it in his pocket , Thai he f orgot about the snake in his 



After swimming ho went home to eat . As he ate , the garter snake 
got out and crawled along the floor and wrapped itself around 
grandmother 1 s ankle . 



She screamed, She tried to. lick it off . She foil backwards in 
her chair , sti 11 screaming and kicking . In her kicking, she 
kicked grandfather and knocked him over . 

Tn fhft TJni qp ’ptiH P nin -Fl 1 C-1 r\n tTio m-pt" qt> e-noVo r* 1 -i rt-P-P 
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A Trip to the Sundance 

NUm?j_ wfttisoru towSyaklvattlma. manduku, purdky. Pfnuwai tawtJnikata. 
Kwfitipana ndmiL oniky.. Kwatisipau tavxcha wfchakusa. wSkarukau 
ndrnjj. onfkidmjj.. NkSkusipau, Tur^kopausa,. Ndmy. uwdikwa Pfnuwa 
uwdikwasa.. Pin£uku_ tilkwaaa. numura kwdtipanxL tawunikaivatugy. 
onfwei. Ivd'tugy. ntlmoru on Iky., tovfakai avStapapanaj avStuma. 
ka£katuina kwfpakayuky.- Ndmu inaugatukoru kwfakat i oivfkii . 
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A Trip to the Sundance 

Some time ago * we went from Towaoc to Ignacio at Sundance time. 
We went by car. We went by Cortez early in the morning. We 
passed through Mancos and Durango also. We soon arrived at 
Ignacio, Later, in the night , we went over to the Sundance 
grounds. As we approached , we heard the big drum being struck 
by the singers We entered the corral with the other specta- 
tors . There were many Utes and other Indians at the Sundance, 
There were .only three dancers there ; but there was a large 



crowd of people. The Sundance was held -for three days . and 



three nights. The songs were many. There were songs sung by 
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NAVAJO 

JCSHJJHf DINE'fi 



Alk , id^^ f , jinf, Din<5*tah hooly^egi t f ah Din.<i kddha*fc p f fd^ p # 

44d46 Xyahking<5<5 ndajlbaah f jinf. Ako £adi ^lohfnf yisnlf 

KiiB 9 danii ba^dlehfnf, ’fif adzisn^anii TsSrSjjCkinf dino 9 4 jfljjgo. 

Aaddd shff 41 Dinltahdi bii rfjfkai „ Xadi shff at P J€d nlfnff 
d^lk’eh yaa dthdtly^§.go etjiiiaa. Hooghanddd daa shff nfzahgi, 

. Deez 1 ^ hooly 4 j inf , * if biyaagi had£' Ik ’ ehgo # Bh{{ \ 

±* 5kw£f jf &k§§ £1 p aah * T^tadoo Xe f d dd p dk p eh ndjahgo 

dloziilfai fnda ha^ei fnda g^agii ^daat 9 £h£g£f » 4£ shJJ yik p ± 
n4±nilka , biniiyd. V y r- ^ ‘ /■•-: . ■■=. 

Ako shfj r t 9 4.4 dadl bee e * e 9 . E* e p dahgo ifnda ddd££ p n^ddah 

leh. Xko shff d’dajirify M l7l4£ Id ha'dt'ff yig^l? n dajinfi ieh* 

"Doodayli yee^sh^h Dee z * ddd ££ * ab p £dd dt , {, H daj infi .: 1 ieh • 

Wtfn^dsddd sh J J •• T p rfldf yee p At * ^ *: t » ” ; ^ Xeh - • • ’• •• 

j6 aaddd S£ adeeshchfjddd didf ■• jCshJ Jhf dabishdf fniid • : r:^.; 

dko €£ !§,*£ Tbik p d£ k p ad. J 6 bee Kodeeehzhiishdi 4f. Tsdrtjfkinf 
bisnd# j[ko 4t fiyisf bik*df . fnda M§. P ii Doeshgiizhnii p d£dd p 
±*44. fiyisf bik P df«. fi£ ha P d-t p dego shf£ bik P d£ silff p * fnda . 




The Origin of the Salt Clan 



Long ago, they say, when the people were still living at the 
place called People Among, they went from there to war against 
the Hop i, they say. And, over there, they captured children, 
Pueblo children. The one who had captured them belonged to Rock 
House Dwellers clan. : K , , ' .^7 



Then he went back to the People Among with them Over there, he--'--— --- 
put the one who was a girl in charge of the corn field. At a cer- 
tain distance from. the hogan, there wasplacecalled Salt Extends 
Out, they say, and bclow that fplace] was hiV corn field. . . .he 

She3c eACvSryvFday'^Cer^ 

the rpornv ^eld^sqt^rreTsfFai^ehdpn^ 

Land] others of that sort . She was there to drive them away. 

And so she spent her days over there . When the sun was setting 
then she generally went back home- from, there. And so Toeonlel ’ 







THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NAVAJO LANGUAGE 



Navajo is a member of a subgroup of the Athabascan branch of the 
pdene language family The Nadene family includes four major 7: 
^ranches; the Eyak, the. Haida, the Tlingit, and the Athabascan. 

Th® Athaimscan * a Jiumtief :pf 



related languagesin interiorAlaska, western Canada, thenorth- 
west Pacific coast, and the Southwestern Uni ted stntp« f'NTmr'i -? <-» 



. ®°Ast^ and :f he ^Southwestern Unit ed^Staf es ° 

^niricahua, Mescalero , Lipan, Jicarilla, Kiowa— Apache) . The 
southwestern eroun ^ j-? 





